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PREFACE 


This  book  continues  the  work  in  English  grammar  that  was  begun  in 
Patterns  for  Writing  7.  The  first  three  lessons  (except  the  section  at  the  end 
of  Lesson  3  introducing  a  new  sentence  pattern)  are  designed  both  to  review 
and  to  extend  your  knowledge  of  the  ideas  presented  in  Book  1 .  When  you 
begin  your  study  of  Lesson  1,  you  will  find  that,  for  each  idea  presented, 
there  is  first  a  very  straightforward  exercise  or  problem,  which  will  be 
marked  with  a  single  asterisk,  and  then  a  more  challenging  test  of  your  grasp 
of  this  particular  idea.  If  you  find  that  the  first  exercise  or  problem  on  each 
of  the  parts  of  speech  is  satisfactory,  you  should  try  working  through  Lessons 
1  and  2,  completing  only  these  initial  tests  of  your  understanding  and  omit¬ 
ting  the  further  exercises  or  problems.  If  you  find  that  the  first  exercise  or 
problem  is  not  challenging  enough,  move  on  to  the  second  one  and  ignore  all 
of  the  straightforward  exercises.  In  other  words,  Lessons  1  and  2  contain 
alternative  routes  which  both  lead  directly  into  the  new  work  of  this  text. 
Lesson  3  contains  a  fairly  straightforward  review  of  sentence  patterns  for  all 
students,  with  additional  review  exercises  for  those  who  need  them.  A  more 
detailed  guide  to  the  use  of  this  material  is  given  in  the  Teacher’s  Handbook 
to  Patterns  for  Writing  2. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook  also  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  purpose 
of  each  lesson,  some  suggestions  for  presenting  the  lessons  based  on  class¬ 
room  experience,  and  answers  to  the  exercises,  problems,  and  tests  contained 
in  this  text. 

Students  who  did  not  use  Patterns  for  Writing  1  should  work  carefully 
through  the  supplement  at  the  end  of  this  text  (pages  A1  to  A32).  There, 
in  concentrated  form,  you  will  find  the  major  ideas  that  were  presented  in 
Book  1.  If  you  do  not  know  these,  you  will  find  parts  of  Book  2  puzzling. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  supplement  should  be  used  as  a  review 
of  last  year’s  work  by  someone  who  did  use  Book  1.  It  is  both  too  simple  and 
too  detailed  for  that. 
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LESSON  1 


The  parts  of  speech 

EXERCISE  1* 

Suppose  someone  wrote  on  the  board, 

The  googlies  are  roaring  down  the  street. 

What  if  he  challenged  you  to  give  the  part  of  speech  of  googlies  and  give  a 
reason  for  your  answer? 

Very  smartly  you  would  reply,  with  all  the  confidence  in  the  world, 
“ Googlies  is  a  noun  because  .  .  . .  ”  And  at  that  point  you  might  hesitate.  You 
suddenly  remembered  from  last  year  that,  if  you  answered,  “ Googlies  is  a 
noun  because  it  names  something,”  your  interrogator  would  flatten  you  with 
a  triumphant,  “Well,  what  is  it  a  name  of?” 

Oh  no,  you  are  much  too  quick  for  that.  You  would  hesitate  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  then  annihilate  him  with,  “ Googlies  is  preceded  by  the  word 
the,  a  sure  sign  of  the  noun.  Googlies  ends  in  s  and  is  followed  by  a  verb,  are. 
This  form  of  the  verb  appears  with  the  plural  form  of  the  noun.  Evidence  of 
plurality  is  another  important  sign  of  the  noun.” 

Quickly  pick  out  all  the  nouns  in  the  brief  passage  that  follows. 

After  watching  a  film  that  featured  some  weird  monster,  have  you 
ever  wondered  where  the  writer  found  his  idea?  If  you  want  to  know, 
look  at  a  book  showing  the  crests  of  old  families.  Here  is  a  crest  that 
consists  of  a  wyvern  standing  erect  on  a  blue  background.  The  wyvern  is 
similar  to  a  dragon  but  has  only  two  legs.  The  head  of  the  wyvern,  its 
back,  and  its  legs  are  usually  green,  but  its  chest,  belly,  and  wings  are 
red.  If  you  feel  this  creature  isn’t  a  good  candidate  for  a  horror  film, 
consider  the  cockatrice,  which  is  a  wyvern  with  a  rooster’s  head,  comb, 
and  even  the  wattles. 

If  you  don’t  count  repeated  words  and  treat  horror  film  as  one  word,  there 
are  23  different  nouns  in  the  passage  above.  Did  you  find  them  all? 


Problem  1 

Imagine  that  you  are  a  linguist,  or  speech  scientist,  working  in  the  field  and 
trying  to  set  down  on  paper  a  spoken  language  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  no 
written  form.  You  have  a  special  set  of  letters  and  symbols  to  represent  the 
various  sounds  that  a  human  being  can  make.  For  example,  you  use  the 
upside  down  e  ( 9 ) ,  or  schwa,  to  represent  the  second  vowel  sound  in  “taken” 
or  the  first  vowel  sound  in  “alone.”  You  have  managed  to  make  friends  with 
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one  of  the  men  who  speaks  the  language  because  you  are  both  keen  hunters. 
You  have  persuaded  him  to  say,  over  and  over  again,  his  words  for  objects 
such  as  “dog”  and  “bird,”  and,  eventually,  his  words  for  what  you  suspect  are 
actions  and  relationships.  Using  your  special  set  of  letters  and  symbols,  you 
have  recorded  his  sounds. 

In  situations  where  you  would  say  “man,”  your  new  friend  says  pan1’, 
where  you  say  “woman,”  he  says  yomo\  where  you  say  “women,”  he  says 
yomoto? m\  and  where  you  say  “men,”  he  says  panta^m. 

(a)  How  does  your  friend  seem  to  show  that  he  means  more  than  one  of 
anything? 

( b )  How  do  we  show  plurality,  that  is,  meaning  more  than  one,  in  English? 

(c)  Which  part  of  speech  in  English  uses  a  change  in  form  or  shape  to 
show  plurality? 

Here  are  some  more  expressions  your  friend  might  use : 

pmkotoya :  meaning  “for  a  man” 
nanahkotoya :  meaning  “for  a  mother” 

(d)  What  is  probably  the  word  for  “mother”  in  your  friend’s  language? 

(e)  What  would  be  the  word  for  “mothers,”  or  more  than  one  mother,  in 
this  language? 

Examine  these  expressions  that  you  have  recorded  in  your  notebook: 

te°pair.  meaning  “the  man” 
te^yomo:  meaning  “the  woman” 

(f)  What  new  word  can  you  add  to  your  vocabulary  by  comparing  these 
utterances  with  the  strange  words  you  have  already  recorded? 

In  going  back  through  your  notebook  you  find  a  series  of  expressions  that 
you  jotted  down  in  a  hurry: 

kenu  sihku  wit  pa  te°une  nanah  sohsu  kyenhapya  nanahta^m 

(g)  Which  of  these  words  can  you  be  reasonably  sure  are  the  equivalents 
of  nouns  in  English?  How  do  you  know? 


Problem  2 

By  now  you  have  convinced  yourself  that  the  speakers  of  this  exotic 
language  mark  their  nouns  with  certain  very  definite  signs  or  signals,  in  many 
ways  similar  to  the  way  we  mark  our  nouns  in  English. 


JThe  Zoque  and  Aztec  words  used  in  this  lesson  are  taken  from  the  lists  quoted  and 
translated  by  Eugene  A.  Nida  in  Morphology  —  The  Descriptive  Analysis  of  Words , 
The  University  of  Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  1956,  pp.  8,  12,  29,  30,  and  67. 
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Lesson  1 


Some  years  ago,  the  famous  cartoonist,  Mr.  A1  Capp,  introduced  a  little 
creature  that  he  named  a  “schmoo”  into  his  comic  strip  Li’ l  Abner.  Look  at 
our  artist’s  conception  of  a  schmoo  and  read  the  information: 


Schmoos  were  small  roly-poly 
creatures  without  arms  or  legs.  One 
of  the  schmoo’s  chief  purposes  in 
life  was  to  act  as  a  harmless  target  or 
outlet  for  anyone  who  was  angry 
or  frustrated.  The  schmoo  enjoyed 
being  kicked  because  he  felt  no  pain  and 
he  knew  that  the  man  who  kicked  him 
felt  so  much  better. 


What  part  of  speech  is  schmoo ?  What  signals  of  this  part  of  speech  in  English 
does  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  box  above  demonstrate?  Write  out  your  answer 
giving  full  details. 


EXERCISE  2* 

Here  is  an  unusual  sentence: 

The  doctor  resected  this  area  only  two  days  ago. 

The  ordinary  person  can  see  very  little  meaning  in  that  sentence,  but  you  can 
tell  that  resected  is  a  verb  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  don’t  know  what  it 
means.  How  is  this  possible? 

There  are  at  least  two  things  that  influence  your  thinking,  although  you  may 
not  be  really  conscious  of  them.  First,  you  realize  that  resected  is  in  a  verb 
position.  Consider  these  sentences: 

The  doctor  resected  it. 

The  doctor  saw  it. 

The  doctor  did  it. 

Since  we  know  that  saw  and  did  are  verb  forms,  the  blank  in  “The  doctor 
- it”  indicates  a  verb  position. 

Second,  the  spelling,  or  the  appearance  or  form,  of  resected  gives  you  a 
clue.  It  suggests  that  the  event  took  place  in  the  past.  Suppose  we  had  read 
this  passage: 

Watch  carefully  now.  The  doctor  -  only  enough  tissue  to 

expose  the  bone. 

How  would  you  change  the  spelling  of  resected  so  that  it  would  fill  the  blank 
and  suggest  something  going  on  now?  Stop  reading  and  write  down  your 
answer. 
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Did  you  write  down  resects ?  Resects  and  resected  are  two  different  forms 
of  the  same  verb,  which  means,  by  the  way,  to  pare  back  or  cut  away  skin  or 
tissue. 

We  have  learned  to  expect  the  ed  ending  on  many  verbs  in  sentences  refer¬ 
ring  to  past  time.  This  has  helped  to  convince  us  that  resected  is  a  verb  even 
though  we  might  have  no  idea  what  the  word  means.  The  ed  ending  is  the 
most  common  sign  of  a  verb  form  indicating  past  time,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
way  of  indicating  past  time.  Consider:  see,  saw ;  do,  did;  is,  was;  eat,  ate; 
drink,  drank.  We  can  say  of  verbs,  therefore,  that  they  have  at  least  two 
forms  (spellings  or  pronunciations),  and  that  one  suggests  past  time  and 
the  other  does  not. 

remember:  Verbs  are  words  that  can  show  a  change  in  time  by  a  change  in 
form,  that  is,  by  a  change  in  sound  or  spelling. 

Now  check  your  understanding  of  this  idea  by  selecting  all  the  verbs  in  the 
following  passage  which  can  change  their  form  to  show  a  change  in  time.  In 
the  first  sentence  you  will  see  the  word  tell.  You  could  say,  “People  constantly 
tell  us  .  .  .  ,”  or  “People  constantly  told  us  .  .  .  .”  Tell  and  told  are  two  forms 
of  a  verb,  according  to  our  definition.  In  the  second  sentence,  you  will  find 
the  word  swimming.  Swimming  will  not  fit  the  definition  of  a  verb  we  are  using 
at  this  time,  because  we  cannot  change  its  form  in  this  position:  we  can  say  “of 
swimming  pools”  but  not  “of  swam  pools.” 


T  ogetherness 

People  constantly  tell  us  that  the  good  family  sticks  together.  Even  a 
manufacturer  of  swimming  pools  claims  that  his  product  keeps  the  fam¬ 
ily  together.  For  me,  this  conjures  up  a  repulsive  picture  of  adults  and 
children  sloshing  about  the  livelong  day  like  a  pack  of  seals. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  means  of  keeping  the  family  apart.  In  the 
big  old-fashioned  house  that  your  father  and  mother  remember,  all 
members  of  a  family  carried  on  some  activity  of  their  own  without  driv¬ 
ing  their  nearest  and  dearest  up  the  wall.  Father  worked  in  his  study, 
mother  darned  socks  in  the  sewing  room,  brother  happily  hammered  his 
thumb  in  the  basement,  and  sister  entertained  in  the  living  room.  Today 
we  watch  TV,  do  our  homework,  balance  the  family  budget,  and  shout 
at  visiting  friends  in  what  the  builders  call  the  “living  area”  or  the 
“family  area.”  The  family  area  is  actually  a  large  irregularly-shaped 
space  that  saved  the  builder  a  lot  of  money  because  he  left  out  a  wall  and 
a  half  and  three  doors. 

There  are  20  different  verbs  that  fit  our  definition  here.  Did  you  find  them  all? 
If  you  didn’t,  go  back  and  check  every  word.  (Don’t  list  words  that  look  like 
verbs  if  they  don’t  fit  the  definition.) 
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Lesson  1 


Problem  3 


The  words  on  the  left,  below,  are  in  a  dialect  of  Aztec.  Examine  them, 
compare  them  with  the  English,  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


AZTEC  WORDS 

ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS 

1.  nicoka 

I  cry 

2.  nicoka 9 

By  observing  the 

I  cried 

3.  nimayana 

situations  in  which 

I  am  hungry 

4.  nimayana 9 

these  Aztec  words 

I  was  hungry 

5.  nimayanaya 

occur,  linguists  are 

I  was  hungry  (may  still  be 

able  to  say  that 

hungry) 

6.  timayana 

they  are  used  in 

you  (singular)  are  hungry 

7.  nimayanas 

those  situations  in 

I  will  be  hungry 

8.  ticoka 

which  we  would  say 

you  (singular)  cry 

9.  nicokaya 

in  English: 

I  was  crying  (may  still  be 

crying) 

10.  nicokas 

I  will  cry 

note:  The  symbols  v  ( nicoka )  and  9  ( nicoka 9)  indicate  distinctive  vari¬ 
ations  of  sound. 


(a)  What  are  the  forms,  or  sounds,  that  indicate  the  first  and  second  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  (/  and  you )  in  this  language? 

If  you  do  not  see  how  to  begin,  put  the  words  you  are  examining  one  below 
the  other  as  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson: 

nicoka :  /  cry  nimayana :  I  am  hungry 

tic  oka :  you  (singular)  cry  timayana :  you  (singular)  are  hungry 

Both  words  in  the  first  pair  refer  to  the  action  of  crying.  Both  seem  to  refer  to 
present  time.  The  only  difference  in  the  English  equivalents  is  the  fact  that 
the  first  expression  implies  “I”  and  the  second  implies  “you.”  What  is  the 
difference  in  form  between  the  two  Aztec  words  nicoka  and  ticokal  What  is 
the  difference  in  form  between  nimayana  and  timayanal 

Check  your  answers  with  your  teacher  to  see  if  your  approach  is  correct. 

(b)  What  different  times  can  the  speakers  of  this  language  suggest  by 
using  the  forms  listed  in  1  to  10  above? 

(c)  What  part  of  speech  in  English  can  show  a  change  in  time  by  a 
change  in  form? 

(d)  Do  we  have  verb  forms  in  English  which  convey  the  exact  meanings 
of  all  these  Aztec  words?  Explain. 

(e)  What  is  the  stem,  or  base  form,  of  the  Aztec  word  for  “cry”? 

(f)  Last  year  you  learned  that  verbs  are  words  like  shout ,  jump,  and  run. 
Write  down  two  other  “facts”  about  verbs  that  help  you  to  pick  them  out  in 
a  sentence. 
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(g)  The  idea  “I  am  hungry”  is  expressed  in  English  by  a  pronoun,  a  link¬ 
ing  verb,  and  an  adjective: 

1  2L  3 

I  am  hungry. 

What  parts  of  speech  do  Aztec  speakers  appear  to  use  in  expressing  the  idea 
“I  am  hungry”? 

(h)  How  do  we  know  that  hungry  in  the  English  expression  is  not  part  of 
the  verb?  After  all,  we  do  have  expressions,  such  as  “I  am  hit,”  “I  am  run¬ 
ning,”  “I  am  chosen,”  and  many  more,  in  which  the  third  word  is  a  verb. 


EXERCISE  3* 

Of  course  you  know  that  words  like  tall  and  sad  are  adjectives.  Can  you 
use  your  knowledge  about  tall  and  sad  to  prove  that  practical  and  imposing 
(words  about  which  you  may  have  just  a  shade  of  doubt)  are  also  adjectives? 
How  would  you  do  it? 

How  did  we  do  it  last  year?  What  was  the  test  sentence  that  we  memorized? 
We  looked  at  sentences  like  these: 

The  boy  is  very  sad. 

The  basketball  players  are  very  tall. 

The  plans  are  very  practical. 

The  building  is  very  imposing. 

Based  on  such  sentences,  we  constructed  a  test  sentence  with  a  blank  space  in 
which  only  adjectives  would  fit. 

(a)  Reconstruct  that  test  sentence  and  use  it  to  test  every  word  that  you 
think  could  be  an  adjective  in  the  following  passage: 

The  very  pretty  young  girl  asked  me,  “Did  you  ever  meet  a  real, 
genuine  spy?” 

I  admitted  that  I  had  lived  with  two  very  professional  spies  at  different 
times  in  my  life.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately  for  me,  I  didn’t  know 
they  were  spies  at  the  time.  Neither  of  these  two  dangerous  individuals 
looked  the  hard,  vicious,  daring  sort  of  person  I  expected  a  spy  to  be. 
They  were  both  so  ordinary  to  look  at  that  now,  a  long  time  later,  I  can’t 
remember  one  clear  detail  of  their  appearance.  They  were  not  tall  and 
certainly  not  short.  They  were  neither  fat  nor  lean,  nor  dark  nor  fair. 
They  obviously  must  have  had  hair,  but  it  wasn’t  thick  and  bushy  and 
they  certainly  weren’t  bald  enough  that  I  remember  a  shiny  skull.  In 
fact,  they  were  so  much  like  a  blurred  photograph  that  they  defied 
easy  description,  and  in  this  lay  their  safety.  No  one  could  remember 
them. 

There  are  25  adjectives  in  the  passage.  Did  you  find  them  all? 
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(b)  Many  adverbs  are  marked  by  the  ly  ending.  A  few  adjectives  and 
nouns  also  end  in  ly.  If  you  pick  out  all  words  ending  in  ly,  and  then  eliminate 
any  nouns  or  adjectives,  what  you  have  left  will  be  adverbs. 

Some  adverbs  which  do  not  end  in  ly  possess  the  second  major  character¬ 
istic  of  adverbs:  they  can  be  shifted  to  another  position  in  the  sentence  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

A  few  adverbs  do  not  end  in  ly  and  cannot  be  shifted.  These  adverbs  will 
probably  fit  into  at  least  one  position  in  a  good  test  sentence  for  the  ad¬ 
verb.  You  should  test  them  in  positions  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  in  that  order. 

(c)  (b)  (a) 

- he - did  it - . 

Now  pick  out  the  adverbs  in  the  passage  at  the  bottom  of  page  6.  How 
many  can  you  find  that  do  not  end  in  ly ?  List  them.  (Remember,  last  year  we 
called  not  a  special  kind  of  adverb.  Include  it  in  your  list.) 


Problem  4 

In  the  following  brief  passage,  you  will  find  a  series  of  pairs  of  words  in 
brackets.  One  word  in  each  pair  is  an  adverb  and  the  other  is  an  adjective. 
These  pairs  appear  at  the  beginning  of  a  group  of  words  in  which  you  could 
use  one  or  other  of  the  pair.  Come  to  the  following  decisions  about  these 
pairs  of  words  and  record  your  answers: 

(a)  Give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  pair. 

(b)  Taking  them  one  at  a  time,  show  which  position  (or  positions)  each 
word  could  take  in  the  sentence. 

(c)  Choose  the  word  you  would  prefer  to  use  in  each  pair. 

(d)  Decide  what  effect  you  would  get  if  you  used  only  the  adjectives  or 
only  the  adverbs  throughout  the  passage. 

example :  (sudden/ suddenly)  He  came  to  a  stop.  Sudden  is  an  adjective; 
suddenly  is  an  adverb.  The  sentence  could  be  written  four  ways: 

Suddenly  he  came  to  a  stop,  (adverb  at  the  beginning) 

He  suddenly  came  to  a  stop,  (adverb  between  subject  and  verb) 

He  came  to  a  stop  suddenly,  (adverb  at  the  end  of  the  sentence) 

He  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  (adjective  in  front  of  the  noun) 

(typically /typical)  The  weekender  begins  his  weekend  on  Friday. 
(clever/ cleverly)  He  begins  it  earlier  if  he  can  invent  some  excuse. 
(enthusiastically / enthusiastic)  This  man  bounds  into  his  car,  but  then 
a  change  takes  place,  (ruthless /ruthlessly)  Like  some  demon  he  hurtles 
down  the  freeway,  (carelessly /careless)  Now  he  makes  a  series  of 
swings  from  one  lane  to  another,  (tragic /tragically)  The  damage  he 
does  may  not  be  to  himself  but  to  others. 

(e)  What  part  of  speech  are  the  underlined  words?  How  can  you  tell? 
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Additional  exercises  —  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs*"' 

EXERCISE  4 

One  of  the  most  irritating,  even  frustrating,  experiences  is  to  tell  your 
friends  of  the  marvellous  show,  the  exciting  car,  the  stunning  dress,  or  the 
beautiful  horse  that  you  saw  last  night  and  to  see,  by  the  expressionless  blank 
on  their  faces,  that  nothing  of  the  picture,  so  vivid  in  your  mind,  is  getting 
across  to  them. 

When  you  talk  to  people  about  things  that  are  important  to  you,  you  want 
them  to  “see”  in  their  minds  what  you  saw.  To  make  them  do  this,  you  put 
together  for  them  a  kind  of  jig-saw  puzzle.  You  mention  “pieces”  of  things 
that  they  are  sure  to  have  seen  and  you  put  these  pieces  together  to  form  a 
picture  of  what  you  saw.  The  picture  you  make  for  them  will  never  be  as 
clear  or  as  moving  as  the  picture  you  carry  in  your  memory,  because  you  saw 
the  real  thing.  What  you  saw  actually  existed:  you  knew  it  was  real;  it  was 
concrete. 

If  your  friends  are  to  feel  your  excitement  about  the  show  or  the  car  or 
the  dress,  you  must  use  words  that  are  concrete,  that  call  up  pictures  of  real 
things  that  your  listeners  have  seen. 

Suppose  that,  in  talking  about  a  trip  you  have  just  made,  you  say: 

In  the  harbor  there  were  a  lot  of  ships. 

You  are  not  being  concrete;  you  are  being  general.  The  expression  “a  lot  of” 
and  the  word  “ships”  are  very  vague.  You  haven’t  given  your  friends  much  of 
a  picture.  In  fact,  they  probably  won’t  think  of  the  harbor;  they  will  merely 
wait  politely  for  your  next  remark. 

You  are  doing  better  if  you  say: 

The  harbor  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  ships. 

You  are  getting  still  warmer  in: 

The  harbor  was  crowded  with  big  and  little  ships. 

What  you  really  need  is  a  list  of  carefully  chosen  nouns  which  will  remind 
these  stay-at-homes  of  various  pictures  they  have  seen:  a  bit  from  a  travel 
poster,  the  memory  of  an  article  in  National  Geographic  magazine,  a  post 
card  from  Aunt  Edith,  the  slides  that  the  Smiths  took  on  their  trip,  and  many 
other  odd  bits  and  pieces.  These  will  begin  to  fall  together  and  form  a  picture 
something  like  the  scene  that  you  can  still  see  so  vividly. 

assignment:  Complete  sentences  1,  2,  and  3,  on  the  next  page,  with  a 
selection  of  well-chosen  nouns.  Finish  sentence  1  with  a  selection  of  nouns 
from  the  list  that  follows  it.  Choose  nouns  which  will  suggest  a  wide  variety 
of  ships  and  yet  seem  reasonable  and  possible.  (Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
using  too  many  names.  If  you  want  to  use  nouns  other  than  those  in  the  list 
to  name  ships,  by  all  means  do  so.) 
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1.  The  harbor  teemed  with  .... 

note:  “Teemed”  suggests  a  school  of  fish,  so  close  together  that  there  is 
barely  room  to  move — a  good  word  here. 


warship 

train  barge 

yawl  lugger 

cable  ship 

tanker 

outboard 

tug 

sloop 

steamer 

liner 

launch 

cat  boat 

yacht 

freighter 

rowboat 

ferry 

corvette 

trawler 

coaster 

cruiser 

sternwheeler 

schooner 

fishing-boat 

skiff 

Check  your  answer  with  your  teacher  before  going  on.  Your  teacher  may 
have  some  members  of  the  class  write  good  answers  on  the  board.  Consider 
them  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  did  the  “list”  of  names  suggest  a  harbor 
packed  with  shipping?  Second,  were  the  kinds  of  ships  in  some  sort  of  order: 
from  large  to  small;  from  small  to  large;  deliberately  mixed — first  large, 
then  small,  then  large,  then  small? 

2.  The  market  stalls  were  heaped  with  .... 

How  will  you  finish  sentence  2?  The  section  of  the  market  you  are  talking 
about  might  have  fruit  or  vegetables  or  home  cooking  or  fish  or  flowers  or 
whatever  comes  vividly  to  mind.  Remember,  you  want  to  convey  the  idea  of 
eye-catching  variety.  You  may  use  some  descriptive  words  with  your  nouns, 
but  try  to  create  your  effect  by  means  of  the  nouns  themselves.  Be  specific. 
(You  may  wish  to  substitute  a  better  word  for  “heaped.”  If  so,  do  so.) 

3.  The  street  was  a  seething  mass  of  ...  . 

Finish  sentence  3.  Use  nouns  which  will  call  to  mind  a  traffic  jam. 


EXERCISE  5 

When  cannons  were  first  introduced  it  was  found  that  the  weak  powder  and 
the  small  cannon  ball  didn’t  do  much  damage.  The  gunners  asked  for  bigger 
guns  which  would  fire  a  bigger  cannon  ball,  the  sheer  weight  of  which  would 
crush  or  smash  the  target.  The  answer  was  the  huge  cannon,  called  a  bom¬ 
bard,  that  you  see  in  the  illustration  on  page  10. 

The  iron  workers  of  those  days  couldn’t  cast  the  big  twenty  to  twenty-five 
inch  cannon  balls  out  of  metal.  Instead,  the  cannon  balls  were  laboriously 
cut  from  stone. 

The  bombard  had  to  be  loaded  through  the  large  opening  at  the  front.  The 
powder  was  pushed  down  first,  then  wadding  to  hold  it  was  put  in,  and  finally 
the  cannon  ball  was  rolled  in.  At  the  rear,  or  breech  end,  there  was  a  small 
hole,  called  a  touch  hole,  just  above  the  position  of  the  powder.  When  the 
cannon  was  loaded,  more  powder  was  poured  into  this  touch  hole.  The  pow¬ 
der  was  then  ignited  by  touching  it  with  a  red-hot  iron  rod. 
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In  the  picture  below  you  see  the  men  loading  a  bombard  with  a  great  stone 
cannon  ball.  In  the  picture  on  the  facing  page  there  are  men  firing  a  great  siege 
bombard,  probably  against  a  castle.  Notice  the  hinged  flap  of  heavy  timbers 
which  could  be  pivoted  up  to  allow  the  cannon  to  fire  and  then  dropped  back 
into  place  to  protect  the  gunners. 

assignment:  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  describe  the  loading  and 
firing  of  the  bombard.  Pay  particular  attention  to  your  verbs  and  try  to  make 
them  let  your  reader  know  what  is  going  on.  Use  words  from  the  word  lists 
provided  below,  but  check  the  meanings  and  make  every  word  count.  Tell 
what  each  man  did;  use  your  imagination  where  necessary. 


pushed,  or  shoved 

pulled,  or  hauled 

fired,  or  roared 

heaved 

tugged 

boomed 

thrust 

dragged 

belched 

boosted 

thundered 
shook  the  ground 
deafened 
split  our  ears 
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EXERCISE  6 

Getting  people  to  use  adjectives  is  no  problem;  most  of  us  use  too  many 
of  them,  but  this  is  a  fault  that  can  be  cured.  The  real  problem  with  the  ad¬ 
jective  is  to  use  the  right  one  at  the  right  time. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  certain  scents  will  suddenly  call  to  mind  in 
perfect  detail  some  scene  from  the  past?  Wood  smoke  may  bring  back  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  camping  trip  you  took  three  years  ago,  and  the  perfume  of  geran¬ 
iums  may  make  you  remember  the  stuffy  little  glassed-in  verandah  where 
grandmother  kept  all  the  plants  she  was  so  proud  of. 

The  right  adjective,  and  usually  it  just  takes  one,  will  do  the  same  thing. 
It  will  evoke  the  feeling  of  a  place.  It’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  that  certain 
word  and  it  requires  testing  and  experimenting. 
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assignment:  Imagine  that  you  are  writing  a  story  in  which  you  want  the 
reader  to  “feel”  that  he  is  in  a  certain  kind  of  place.  Choose  a  place  that  you 
can  remember  well,  say,  a  greenhouse  full  of  plants,  or  an  empty  house  that 
has  been  unlived  in  and  closed  up  for  a  long  time,  or  a  cellar  or  underground 
room. 

Take,  for  example,  the  greenhouse.  Greenhouses  have  a  peculiar  smell  to 
them.  It’s  damp  but  it’s  not  cold.  The  word  dank  suggests  dampness  but  it 
suggests  coldness  too,  so  it’s  out.  What  about  moistl  Or  muggy  or  dewy  or 
sodden  or  swampy  or  dense  or  humid  or  rank!  What  word  makes  you  “feel” 
the  close,  wet  smell  of  many  plants  in  a  greenhouse? 

Or  consider  the  closed-up  house.  Suppose  you  entered  it  on  a  summer  day. 
The  air  inside  would  be  stale  and  dry.  The  heat  might  have  brought  out  the 
smell  of  the  varnish  or  even  something  more  unpleasant  from  the  long-unused 
kitchen.  The  floor  might  be  gritty  under  your  feet  and  the  bannister  dusty  to 
the  touch.  You’re  getting  the  idea. 

Now  get  down  to  work.  Imagine  yourself  walking  into  the  greenhouse,  or 
the  cellar,  or  the  vacant  house,  and,  through  your  eyes,  your  nose,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  your  ears,  make  someone  else  feel  the  place  and  make  him  feel  it  as  un¬ 
pleasant,  vaguely  threatening,  or  even  sinister.  Just  by  describing  the  nature 
of  the  place,  you  must  make  him  feel  that  something  nasty  may  happen. 
Write  two  to  four  sentences  to  convey  this  feeling. 

Having  used  your  words  to  put  another  person  into  this  somewhat  frighten¬ 
ing  place,  write  a  further  two  to  four  sentences  which  will  create  the  very 
opposite  feeling.  Use  adjectives  to  convey  the  change  in  feeling.  Even  cellars 
can  be  pleasant  places.  Sometimes  they’re  filled  with  all  sorts  of  interesting 
junk  which  people  haven’t  the  heart  to  throw  away.  You  have  probably  all 
read  so  many  mystery  stories  and  watched  so  much  television,  that  the 
frightening  description  may  actually  be  easier  than  the  pleasant  one.  But 
remember:  you  are  looking  for  the  best  adjectives,  not  the  most. 


EXERCISE  7 

In  this  exercise  you  are  asked  to  read  part  of  a  story  and  then  write  the 
next  few  sentences  for  yourself.  Here  is  the  story.  You  will  find  further  in¬ 
structions  at  the  point  where  you  are  to  take  over. 

The  sentry  shivered  a  little  and  hunched  his  head  down  into  the 
prickly  warmth  of  his  greatcoat  collar.  Here  on  the  cliff  top  there  was 
little  shelter,  and,  although  the  wind  was  not  strong,  it  was  wet  and 
raw.  It  had  been  raining  before  and  it  would  surely  rain  again  before  his 
two  hours  were  up. 

Below  him  the  ridged  sea  stretched  away  toward  England  until  it 
darkened  into  black.  Like  all  good  soldiers,  the  sentry  firmly  believed 
his  present  task  was  useless,  something  invented  by  his  officers  to  make 
life  hard  for  honest  privates.  No  one  would  attempt  to  land  on  this 
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closely  patrolled  coast;  they  hadn’t  tried  it  in  at  least  a  year  and  a  half 
and  they  certainly  wouldn’t  try  it  tonight. 

At  the  end  of  his  assigned  beat  he  stopped  and  moodily  scanned  the 
sea  below  him.  He  used  a  searchlight  and  its  narrow  beam  seemed  to 
streak  out  across  the  bay.  It  traversed  once  across  the  bay  till  it  touched 
the  shore,  paused,  and  suddenly  was  gone.  Every  hour  throughout  the 
night  the  narrow  beam  would  stab  out  through  the  blackness,  make  its 
sweep,  and,  finding  nothing,  be  extinguished,  while  the  crew  went  back 
to  dozing  in  their  steel  and  concrete  hutch. 

Sometime  during  the  night,  seconds  almost  after  the  searchlight  was 
doused,  and  while  the  sentry’s  eyes  were  still  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  a  small  rubber  raft  emerged  from  behind  the  headland 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  So  low  in  the  water  was  the  black-painted 
raft  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  from  any  distance.  The  three 
men  who  paddled  it  were  making  all  the  speed  they  could,  but  never 
lifting  their  paddle  blades  clear  of  the  water. 

In  complete  silence  they  maintained  their  furious  paddling  until  their 
craft  slipped  into  the  shadow  of  the  cliff.  Now  they  dug  the  paddle 
blades  in  and  held  them  to  slow  their  passage.  They  must  find  the  actual 
shoreline  before  they  alarmed  some  sentry  with  the  hollow,  rounded 
clatter  of  rolling  rocks  .... 

At  this  point,  you  take  over  the  story  and  describe,  in  a  paragraph,  the  actual 
landing  on  the  rocky  beach.  Remember,  the  men  in  the  raft  know  a  sentry  is 
there  somewhere  above  them,  and  they  must  literally  feel  for  the  rocks  at  the 
edge  of  the  water.  They  must  stop  the  movement  of  the  raft,  get  ashore,  carry 
the  raft  up  onto  the  beach,  and  conceal  it,  all  without  any  sound  that  will 
carry.  Should  someone  step  awkwardly  on  a  rock  and  start  it  rolling  just  as 
the  wind  dies,  the  sentry  will  be  alerted. 

You  are  concerned  with  actions  and,  particularly,  with  the  way  in  which 
these  actions  are  carried  out.  One  way  to  express  how  an  action  is  done  is  to 
use  adverbs,  but  use  them  carefully  and  sparingly.  Listed  below  are  some 
sets  of  adverbs  to  start  you  thinking.  Certainly  don’t  use  all  of  them  and  by 
all  means  use  your  own  as  well. 


noiselessly 

stealthily 

effortlessly 

silently 

guardedly 

easily 

quietly 

suspiciously 

gently 

calmly 

coolly 

evenly 

carefully 

warily 

slowly 

gingerly 

meticulously 

gradually 

cautiously 

sharply 

fearfully 

watchfully 

prudently 

delicately 

vigilantly 

tensely 

desperately 
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More  about  parts  of  speech 

Problem  5* 

Let  us  examine  a  sample  of  language  and  the  way  in  which  this  sample 
“works.” 

The  man  of  the  house  listened  carefully.  There  it  was  again:  scratch, 
bang,  scratch,  scratch,  BANG!  Grumpily  the  man  of  the  house  rolled 
out  of  bed.  After  a  brief  hunt  the  man  of  the  house  pulled  on  his  slippers, 
and  then  the  man  of  the  house  started  determinedly  for  the  front 
door.  .  .  . 

Wait  a  moment!  There  is  something  wrong  here.  That  last  bit  sounded  like 
someone  singing  flat.  How  should  we  have  written  those  lines?  I  am  sure  you 
could  do  better  than  that  halting  performance.  Stop  now  and  reword  the  lines 
mentally. 

Now  let’s  see  what  you  probably  did  with  that  passage. 

1.  The  man  of  the  house  listened  carefully.  There  it  was  again: 

2.  scratch,  bang,  scratch,  scratch,  BANG!  Grumpily  he  rolled 

3.  out  of  bed.  After  a  brief  hunt  he  pulled  on  his  slippers,  and 

4.  then  he  started  determinedly  for  the  front  door. 

The  passage  might  go  on  as  follows: 

5.  The  noise  of  the  screen  door  banging,  first  quietly,  then  more 

6.  loudly,  was  infuriating.  He  reached  the  door  and  flung  it  open. 

7.  White  Cat  had  early  learned  how  to  get  attention.  He /She  pulled 

8.  the  screen  door  back  an  inch  and  let  ]t  go.  If  this  produced 

9.  no  action,  the  door  was  pulled  back  a  good  six  inches  or  more  and 

10.  the  powerful  spring  slammed  it  shut  with  a  reverberating  crash. 

1 1 .  The  man  of  the  house  was  roused  to  fury  not  only  by  White  Cat’s 

12.  inspired  performance  but  also  by  the  knowledge  that  all  his  cats 

13.  had  done  this.  Each  new  arrival  was  taught  by  or  learned  from  the 

14.  senior  resident  cat.  It  seemed  he  would  never  have  a  quiet  night. 

Consider  the  following  questions : 

(a)  What  did  we  gain  by  rewording  those  first  lines?  Even  when  we  began 
to  repeat  the  word  he,  was  the  repetition  as  irritating  as  the  repetition  of  “the 
man  of  the  house”?  Can  you  suggest  an  explanation?  Could  it  be  connected 
with  the  thought  that  we  are  saving  time  and  effort  for  the  reader?  Finally, 
what  part  of  speech  is  he ? 

(b)  Now  look  at  the  underlined  word  it  in  line  1.  Does  it  create  a  little 
suspense  in  our  minds?  How  does  it  do  this?  To  what  does  the  it  refer?  When 
do  we  find  this  out? 
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(c)  In  line  7  you  will  find  the  words  he /she.  Read  the  whole  passage 
through  from  the  beginning  using  only  the  word  he.  Is  there  a  moment  of 
confusion  when  you  read  “He  pulled  the  screen  door”?  Can  you  explain  why 
you  might  be  puzzled  for  a  second?  What  happens  if  you  read  the  passage 
from  the  beginning  but  use  only  she — “She  pulled  the  screen  door 
back  .  .  .”?  The  choice  of  pronouns — we  could  use  he  or  she  or  even  it — 
should  remind  us  of  a  special  characteristic  of  some  pronouns.  What  is  it? 

(d)  He  and  she  belong  to  a  group  of  pronouns  called  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns.  Personal  pronouns  can  change  their  form  to  show  a  change  in  func¬ 
tion.  We  could  set  out  the  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  /  as  follows: 

subject  form  object  form  possessive  form 
I  me  mine 

What  we  have  done  is  set  out  a  pattern,  or  “paradigm,”  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun.  Write  out  the  forms  of  the  six  other  personal  pronouns. 

(e)  List  at  least  a  dozen  pronouns  in  common  use  that  are  not  personal 
pronouns.  Can  you  write  paradigms  for  these  pronouns?  Explain. 

(f)  In  lines  3  and  12,  notice  the  word  his.  Notice  also  its  position  in  front 
of  the  noun.  One  definition  of  a  pronoun  is  that  it  is  a  “noun  substitute.”  By 
this  definition,  can  the  word  his  in  lines  3  and  12  be  called  a  pronoun?  Does 
the  fact  that  you  could  put  the  word  the  (“all  the  cats”)  in  the  same  position 
as  his  affect  your  thinking? 

by  the  way:  You  have  realized,  of  course,  that  what  you  are  doing  in  these 
first  lessons  is  attempting  to  recall  many  of  the  important  ideas  you  worked 
with  last  year.  If  you  are  going  to  gain  something  from  review  work,  you 
must  take  an  active  part  in  the  process  of  recall.  All  the  ideas  in  last  year’s 
work  could  be  summarized  neatly  in  a  few  pages,  but  merely  looking  at  them 
wouldn’t  tell  you  what  you  already  knew  and  what  you  had  forgotten. 


Problem  6 

THE  NOUN  PARADIGM: 


stem 

possessive 

plural 

plural  and  possessive 

boy 

boy’s 

boys 

boys’ 

man 

man’s 

men 

men’s 

A  “paradigm”  is  a  pattern  which  shows,  or  sets  out  in  a  table,  the  various 
forms  which  we  think  of  as  variations  of  one  word.  Any  attempt  to  define 
what  a  word  is  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult,  but  we  all  assume  that  boy, 
boy's,  boys ,  and  boys'  are  different  spellings  or  different  sounds  of  something 
we  call  a  “word.” 

The  endings  5,  ’s,  and  s’  give  us  information  but  they  do  not  change  the 
part  of  speech  of  a  word.  Whichever  ending  you  use  with  boy,  it  is  still  a 
noun.  The  paradigm  shows  some  of  the  “facts”  about  the  noun. 
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(a)  Give  the  “facts”  about  English  nouns  that  are  illustrated  in  the  para¬ 
digm.  Which  “facts”  about  the  noun  are  not  illustrated  in  the  paradigm? 

(b*  * )  We  often  speak  of  the  written  form  of  the  noun  which  involves  the 
apostrophe  (’)  as  the  possessive  form  of  the  noun.  The  term  “possessive”  is 
useful,  but  frequently  the  connection  between  a  noun  in  its  possessive  form 
and  the  noun  which  follows  is  not  one  of  ownership. 

Can  you  explain  the  relationship  between  each  pair  of  underlined  nouns 
in  the  sentences  below? 

example  :  John’s  hat  was  blown  over  the  side. 

The  example  is  obvious:  John  owns  the  hat.  But  what  do  we  have  in  these 
sentences? 

1 .  A  farmer’s  walk  is  slow  and  unhurried. 

2.  An  hour’s  rest  is  all  we  need. 

3 .  Dad’s  flight  was  cancelled. 

4.  The  mayor’s  supporters  out-shouted  his  opponent. 

(c**)  Write  the  paradigm  for  a  proper  noun.  You  need  show  only  the 
forms  in  common  use. 


Problem  7 

(a)  Write  a  verb  paradigm.  It  should  contain  the  largest  number  of  verb 
forms  that  occur  in  any  verb' with  the  exception  of  the  verb  be. 

(b)  Which  “facts”  about  the  verb  are  illustrated  by  the  paradigm?  Which 
“facts”  about  the  verb  are  not  illustrated  by  the  paradigm? 

(c** )  If  you  think  you  can  do  so,  write  out  the  paradigms  for  the  adjective 
and  the  adverb.  If  you  think  that  paradigms  are  not  possible  for  these  parts 
of  speech,  explain  why  you  think  so. 


EXERCISE  8* 

We  have  been  reviewing  the  classes  of  words — nouns  and  pronouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs — that  we  call  “form  classes.”  In  doing  so,  we 
have  come  across  three  small  classes  of  words  that  we  might  call  “signal 
words.”  Determiners  signal  nouns,  auxiliaries  signal  verbs,  and  intensifiers 
warn  us  of  either  adjectives  or  adverbs. 

(a)  So  strong  is  the  signalling  effect  of  these  words  that  the  presence  of 
a  determiner,  for  example,  tells  us  that  the  word  that  follows  it  is  a  noun,  even 
if  that  particular  noun  is  a  word  that  we  have  never  seen  before.  Note  the 
effect  of  the  underlined  words  in  the  following  sentences. 
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1.  Because  the  explorer  rashly  penetrated  the  temple  to  the  adytum, 
the  natives  murdered  him. 

2.  It  was  obvious  that  the  wind  must  have  carried  an  aecium  into  the 
laboratory  and  deposited  it  in  my  precious  culture. 

3.  Brutus  was  one  of  four  aediles  responsible  for  the  public  temples. 

4.  Hastily  I  adjusted  the  face-piece  of  my  aerophore  over  the  mouth 
and  nose  of  the  injured  man. 

Without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  you  may  not  know  what  the  four  italicized 
words  mean.  However,  you  can  name  the  part  of  speech  to  which  they  all 
belong.  They  are  all - . 

The  underlined  determiners,  the,  an,  jour,  and  my,  should  remind  you  of 
the  other  words  that  make  up  the  determiner  class.  See  how  many  you  can 
recall.  Start  with  the  three  commonest  determiners,  the,  a,  and  an.  List  all 
the  words  for  which  you  could  substitute  the,  a,  or  an. 

examples:  the  boys 
these  boys 
three  boys 

If  you  have  difficulty,  your  teacher  can  refer  you  to  a  section  of  this  text  which 
lists  all  the  common  determiners. 


(b)  Members  of  the  second  small  class  of  signal  words,  auxiliaries,  occur 
in  front  of  verbs.  They  are  words  like  will,  is,  and  has.  Notice  their  effect  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1 .  We  will  aerate  the  milk  to  remove  the  odor. 

2.  He  is  affixing  the  Great  Seal  of  Parliament  to  the  treaty. 

3.  The  scientist  has  agatized  the  stone  by  subjecting  it  to  tremendous 
heat. 

The  auxiliaries  will,  is,  and  has  tell  us  that  aerate,  affixing,  and  agatize  are 
all - . 

Most  of  the  time  you  won’t  be  faced  with  such  exotic  verbs  as  these.  You 
will  be  able  to  say  to  yourself,  “If  I  find  two  verbs  standing  together,  the  first 
one  is  probably  an  auxiliary,  and  the  second  is  the  main  verb.” 

List  as  many  words  as  you  can  that  are  commonly  used  as  auxiliaries.  Your 
teacher  may  refer  you  to  a  list  and  description  of  the  auxiliary  elsewhere  in 
this  text  if  you  need  the  information. 


(c)  The  third  group,  intensifiers,  is  a  very  small  group.  Because  it  is  so 
small,  we  have  a  tendency  to  fix  on  one  word  in  this  group  and  use  it  for  all 
occasions.  You  all  know  a  sweet  little  lady  who  is  always  feeling  “Pretty 
good,  thank  you,”  whose  son  is  getting  on  “pretty  well”  at  school,  and  who, 
if  she  ever  came  face  to  face  with  an  elephant,  would  admit  that  it  was 
“pretty  big!”  Or  you  may  meet  a  retired  professor  who  is  keeping  “quite 
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well,”  who  can  still  move  “quite  quickly  for  a  man  of  my  age,”  and  whose 
trip  around  the  world  was  really  “quite  pleasant.” 

Before  you  criticize  these  people  too  harshly,  see  how  many  other  in- 
tensifiers  you  can  substitute  for  pretty  or  quite  to  improve  the  expressions 
they  used.  List  all  the  intensifies  you  can  come  up  with. 

(d)  Pick  out  all  determiners,  auxiliaries,  and  intensifies  in  the  following 
passage. 

Our  vice-principal  sometimes  looks  over  the  P.A.  notices  too  quickly 
when  he  is  reading  the  bulletin.  Yesterday  we  were  listening  very 
quietly  when  we  were  quite  astonished  to  hear,  “All  students  in  Mr. 
Dudley’s  English  class  will  bring  both  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  their  class 
this  afternoon.”  We  are  looking  forward  most  enthusiastically  to  see 
if  some  student  can  bring  only  Romeo  to  that  class. 


Problem  8* 

Consider  this  sentence : 

The  owner  presented  the  McGrath  Billiards  and  Bowling  Trophy. 
{subject)  {verb)  {direct  object) 

Unfortunately,  we  have  used  up  all  three  positions  in  the  sentence  without 
saying  everything  there  was  to  say.  To  put  the  additional  information  into 
the  same  sentence  we  need  “links,”  so  that  we  can  attach  them  to  what  is 
already  there.  For  example: 

With  a  fine  sense  of  advertising  the  owner  of  our  local  recreation  hall 
presented  the  McGrath  Billiards  and  Bowling  Trophy  to  the  top 
academic  student  in  the  school. 

The  underlined  words  are  examples  of  a  small  class  of  words,  called  pre¬ 
positions,  that  attach  nouns  (or  noun  substitutes)  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence  as  modifiers. 

(a)  Notice  that  the  preposition  of  occurred  twice  in  the  sample  sentence 
above.  Of  is  the  preposition  most  often  used,  closely  followed  by  in  and  to. 
Add  six  more  prepositions  to  make  up  the  list  of  nine  you  memorized  last 
year.  Write  out  the  list. 

Three  out  of  every  four  prepositions  you  encounter  are  likely  to  come 
from  this  list.  How  could  you  demonstrate  this  to  your  young  brother? 


(b)  Suppose  that  the  person  in  the  sample  sentence  above  presented  not 
only  a  trophy  but  also  a  season's  ticket  to  the  top  academic  student.  Rewrite 
the  sentence  to  include  this  idea.  Use  a  conjunction  as  a  “link.” 
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Working  with  a  “corpus” 


In  the  next  few  pages  we  will  present  a  passage,  or  “corpus,”  which,  as 
you  may  know,  means  “body.”  In  language  study,  “corpus”  means  a  col¬ 
lection,  or  body,  of  language  samples.  If  you  make  a  statement  about  a 
particular  corpus,  other  people  can  look  at  your  samples  and  see  whether  or 
not  they  agree  with  you. 

Our  corpus  consists  of  a  harrowing  story  called  “White  Cat.”  In  case  you 
are  fond  of  cats,  let  me  assure  you  it  is  the  author  who  is  the  victim  in  the 
story,  not  the  cat. 


EXERCISE  9 

step  1 :  Last  year  you  learned  to  pick  out  certain  parts  of  speech  by 
using  a  test  sentence  or  by  following  a  description.  Because  you  were  be¬ 
ginners  at  this  sort  of  thing  last  year,  you  had  to  work  strictly  according  to 
instructions. 

You  have  come  a  long  way  since  those  first  lessons,  and  it  might  be 
interesting  to  find  out  just  what  happens  when  you  examine  a  formula  or  a 
description  of  a  kind  of  word.  Let  us  start  with  this  description: 

X  words  are  words  that  modify  nouns. 

Read  part  A  of  the  corpus  very  carefully  and  set  down  all  X  words.  Don’t 
jump  to  conclusions,  just  list  every  word  that  you  think  modifies  a  noun. 
Don’t  repeat  words  that  occur  more  than  once.  Work  only  in  part  A  and, 
when  your  list  is  complete,  turn  to  the  end  of  the  corpus  to  find  step  2. 


White  Cat 


A 

Once  upon  a  time  a  white  kitten  adopted  me.  It  was  a  very  one-sided 
affair  because  I  then  had  a  most  satisfactory  cat  at  home,  and  “one  cat 
at  a  time”  was  my  motto.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  house  cat,  Number 
One  by  name,  very  wisely  attempted  to  drive  off  the  new  arrival,  but 
the  dirty,  tattered,  little  white  cat  craved  food,  shelter,  and  affection 
(in  that  order)  and  refused  to  be  driven. 

When  we  realized  the  ruthless  determination  of  White  Cat,  or  White 
Fang  as  we  sometimes  called  her,  Number  One  Cat  and  I  surrendered 
gracefully  and  allowed  the  nasty  little  interloper  to  stay. 

This  was  our  great  error.  As  she  grew  up,  White  Cat’s  personality 
became  more  and  more  poisonous.  She  now  divided  her  time  between 
eating,  sleeping,  and  barely  tolerating  the  working  members  of  our 
household. 

As  she  grew  up,  we  realized  sadly  that  she  was  a  scheming,  stubborn, 
aggressive,  and  very  deaf  cat.  The  deafness  was  a  serious  problem.  It 
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was  extremely  difficult  to  communicate  with  White  Cat.  During  the  day, 
if  she  could  see  you  and  if  it  were  mealtime,  she  would  respond  to  a 
waving  dish  towel;  with  darkness,  however,  all  communication  ceased. 

B 

One  hot  summer  day,  a  strange  dog  accidentally  wandered  into  the 
yard,  casually  pursuing  some  interesting  smell.  Suddenly  he  spotted 
White  Cat  and  he  chased  her  enthusiastically  through  the  garden.  Un¬ 
known  to  the  rest  of  us,  she  clawed  her  way  desperately  up  a  huge  fir 
tree  and  finally  clung  to  a  big  branch  at  the  thirty-foot  level.  The  dog 
now  lost  interest  and  departed,  but  White  Cat,  still  terrified,  clung 
frantically  to  her  refuge.  Mealtime  came  and  went.  Neither  then  nor 
later  was  there  any  sign  of  White  Cat.  Number  One  Cat  and  I,  however, 
managed  to  preserve  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

C 

After  everyone  had  gone  to  bed,  we  noticed  that  a  faint  meowing 

a 

with  overtones  of  fright  and  irritation  was  drifting  through  the  open 

b 

windows  of  our  bedroom.  When  it  was  clear  that  there  would  be  no 

c  d 

sleep  for  anyone  until  White  Fang  was  rescued,  Number  One  Cat  and  I 

e 

finally  said  we  would  hunt  for  the  missing  member  of  the  family.  We 

f 

set  out,  armed  with  a  flashlight.  Number  One  Cat  was  suitably  dressed, 

g 

as  always,  but  I  was  in  my  pyjamas. 

h 

D 

We  very  soon  discovered  a  somewhat  soiled  White  Cat  clinging  to 
her  perch  in  a  really  dusty  fir  tree,  her  eyes  shining  quite  piteously  in 
the  beam  of  my  flashlight.  As  we  gazed  up  the  tree,  we  realized  that, 
while  we  knew  it  was  her,  she  didn’t  know  it  was  us. 

I  kept  shining  the  light  on  her,  calling  rather  ineffectually  and  banging 
lustily  on  the  tree  trunk.  She  kept  spitting  and  climbing  up  and  down 
the  branch,  growing  most  unhappy  and  looking  at  me  morosely. 

E 

By  this  time,  and  unknown  to  me,  our  neighbors  too  had  come  onto 
the  porch  and  were  looking  at  the  spectacle  among  the  evergreens 
with  considerable  interest.  What  they  saw  became  a  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  from  that  moment. 

Once  I  had  realized  that  White  Cat  and  I  weren’t  communicating  too 
well,  I  had  raised  the  flashlight  over  my  head,  floodlighting  me  m  my 
pyjamas,  while  I  continued  pounding  on  the  fir  tree.  My  fond  hope  was 
that  White  Cat  would  recognize  her  rescuer  and  come  down  the  tree. 
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Now,  if  one  could  see  White  Cat,  this  performance  was  quite  under¬ 
standable.  But  remember,  the  cat  was  jn  the  dark:  I  was  the  floodlit 
one.  So  the  neighbors,  who  could  see  only  me,  have  been  shaking  their 
heads  ever  since. 

step  2:  When  you  look  back  over  your  X  list  with  the  teacher,  you  will 
probably  agree  that  what  you  have  is  a  pretty  mixed  bag.  You  have  words 
like  dirty,  one,  my,  house,  official,  Number  One,  (White)  Cat’s,  working,  all , 
and  so  on.  What  an  extraordinary  collection!  These  words  don’t  seem  to 
have  very  much  in  common.  You  could  argue  that  words  like  dirty,  fat, 
happy,  serious ,  and  tall  seem  to  belong  in  the  same  group,  but  what  have 
dirty,  my,  and  house  in  common? 

By  now  you  are  recalling,  no  doubt,  that  last  year  you  applied  a  stricter 
test  or  description.  You  said,  “If  a  word  will  fill  the  blank  in  the  test  sentence: 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  is/are  (or  was/were)  very - , 

it  is  probably  an  adjective.”  For  example,  you  could  say,  “The  house  is  very 
small, ”  but  not,  “The  house  is  very  my." 

Now  apply  the  test  sentence  from  last  year  to  your  X  list.  Write  down  all 
the  words  that  qualify  as  adjectives  and  call  it  your  Y  list.  Cross  off  these 
words  on  the  X  list.  When  you  are  finished  check  your  results  under  the 
direction  of  your  teacher,  (note:  Treat  “one-sided”  as  one  word.) 

step  3:  When  you  take  away  your  Y  list,  you  have  left  such  words  as  a, 
one,  my,  and  the.  Last  year  we  called  these  modifiers  of  the  noun  determiners. 
Can  you  recall  another  group  of  modifiers  of  the  noun  that  we  grouped 
together  under  the  name  of  determiners?  What  other  determiners  are  there 
in  your  X  list?  Remove  all  determiners  from  your  X  list,  and  list  them 
separately. 

step  4:  Now  that  the  adjectives  and  the  determiners  have  been  removed 
from  your  X  list,  what  have  you  left? 

Number  One  (Cat),  White  (Cat,  Fang) —  These  look  like  proper  nouns; 

after  all  a  cat  deserves  a  name, 
and  you  can’t  call  him  Abelard; 
he’d  scratch  your  eyes  out. 

Cat’s  (or  White  Cat’s) —  Surely  this  is  a  noun?  It’s  marked 

by  the  possessive. 

house,  dish —  These  are  nouns  too,  (house/ 
houses;  dish/ dishes),  We  did 
find  nouns  modifying  other 
nouns  last  year. 

working,  scheming,  waving —  You  probably  thought  these 

looked  like  verbs  and  you  were 
right.  They  are  forms  of  the  verb, 
however,  that  do  not  fit  the 
simple  test  sentence  you  learned. 
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Now  turn  back  to  part  B  of  our  corpus.  You  will  notice  that  certain  words 
have  been  underlined.  List  them.  What  do  they  have  in  common?  Some,  but 
not  all,  end  in  ly.  What  part  of  speech  is  frequently  marked  by  the  ly  ending? 
What  other  things  did  we  learn  about  this  part  of  speech?  Do  these  other 
“facts”  apply  to  the  underlined  words  which  do  not  end  in  lyl 


EXERCISE  11 

Now  turn  to  part  C  of  the  corpus. 

(1)  Examine  the  italicized  words  lettered  “a”  and  “b.”  What  part  of 
speech  are  both  the  word  that  follows  “a”  and  the  word  that  follows  “b”? 

(2)  Do  you  recall  our  name  for  the  first  of  two  verbs  which  occur  to¬ 
gether  in  a  sentence?  What  is  it? 

(3)  What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  “clear,”  which  follows  word  “c”? 
What,  then,  is  the  word  was  in  “it  was  clear”? 

(4)  What  part  of  speech  are  words  “d,”  “e,”  and  “f”? 

(5)  Now  examine  word  “g.”  What  part  of  speech  follows  it?  Do  we 
refer  to  was  as  a  “verb”?  Why  must  we  look  some  more? 

(6)  How  will  we  classify  word  “h”?  Why? 

(7)  Can  you  recall  any  other  information  about  words  like  had  in  “had 
gone”  and  was  in  “was  drifting”?  Another  way  of  asking  that  question  would 
be  to  say,  “Is  there  anything  important  about  the  fact  that  we  can  say  ‘hadn’t 
gone’  and  ‘wasn’t  drifting’?” 


EXERCISE  12 

Read  part  D  of  “White  Cat.”  Find  all  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  (eight 
in  all)— list  the  words  that  precede  the  underlined  words. 

(a)  What  name  did  you  give  to  this  class  of  word,  or  part  of  speech,  in 
your  studies  last  year? 

(b)  Are  there  many  words  in  this  class,  or  part  of  speech?  Approximate¬ 
ly  how  many  do  we  use  all  the  time?  List  them. 


EXERCISE  13 

(a)  List  the  underlined  words  in  part  E  of  “White  Cat.”  What  part  of 
speech  are  they? 

(b)  What  other  words  did  you  link  with  this  part  of  speech  when  you 
considered  it  in  a  sentence?  What  is  a  phrase,  or  group  of  words,  such  as  this 
called? 

(c)  Explain  what  the  italicized  words,  and  and  while,  are  doing  in  para¬ 
graph  2  of  part  E.  What  part  of  speech  are  they? 
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Sentence  patterns 


In  some  ways  learning  to  write  is  very  much  like  learning  anything  else. 
Whether  you  wish  to  play  basketball  or  write  essays,  you  have  to  make  many 
serious  attempts  before  you  can  become  an  expert.  After  each  attempt  your 
coach  or  teacher  will  try  to  show  you  where  you  went  wrong  and  what  you 
should  do  to  improve. 

In  talking  about  basketball,  your  coach  is  not  going  to  waste  time  talking 
about  “bouncing  the  ball  up  and  down  with  the  flat  of  your  hand  as  you 
run”  or  “grasping  the  ball  between  both  hands,  hands  flat  and  fingers  extend¬ 
ed,  and  throwing  it  in  an  arc  toward  the  fish  net  on  the  circular  iron  hoop.” 
He  is  going  to  talk  about  dribbling,  shooting,  baskets,  passing,  guards,  and 
a  number  of  other  things  peculiar  to  basketball.  You  will  be  expected  to 
know  precisely  what  your  coach  means  each  time  he  uses  one  of  these  words; 
in  fact,  you  knew  them  all  a  week  or  so  after  you  began  to  play  the  game. 

The  same  kind  of  instant  understanding  must  be  possible  between  you  and 
your  English  teacher.  Unfortunately  for  us,  there  are  many  more  ideas  about 
writing  that  need  labels  than  there  are  technical  words  in  basketball.  But 
once  these  labels  are  known  and  thoroughly  understood,  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  talking  about  the  language  disappear,  and  the  problems  that  remain 
become  very  much  easier  to  solve. 
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(a)  What  follows  is  a  list  of  “labels”  for  the  parts  of  speech  you  have 
been  reviewing. 


nouns 

pronouns 

verbs 

adjectives 

adverbs 


determiners 

auxiliaries 

intensifies 

prepositions 

conjunctions 


It  should  be  possible  for  you  now  to  give  the  facts  about,  or  to  describe,  with 
examples,  any  one  of  these  parts  of  speech  that  the  teacher  may  assign  to 
you.  In  preparation  for  just  such  an  event,  take  scrap  paper  and  write  out 
everything  of  importance  that  these  labels  suggest  to  you.  If  you  need  help, 
your  teacher  will  tell  you  where  to  turn  in  the  text. 


(b)  Words  are  “labels”  for  ideas.  But  in  speaking  about  language  we  can 
use  an  even  more  convenient  form  of  “shorthand.”  Do  you  recall  putting 
symbols  above  the  words  in  the  sentences  you  worked  with  last  year?  Instead 
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of  writing  a-d-j-e-c-t-i-v-e  over  the  adjective,  you  wrote  3,  at  a  considerable 
saving  of  time  and  effort. 

1*2  D  3  1  D  1  A  2  PI* 

I  had  the  uncanny  feeling  the  house  was  listening  to  me. 

List  all  the  symbols  used  in  the  example  above  and  state  the  part  of  speech 
each  one  stands  for.  This  will  not  give  you  a  complete  list.  Try  to  fill  in  the 
missing  symbols.  You  can  check  your  list  with  the  complete  list  elsewhere  in 
this  lesson,  but  make  your  list  now,  before  going  on. 


exercise  15  * 


Using  the  characters  in  a  story  you  have  read  recently,  write  sentences  to 
fit  the  following  symbols.  Make  both  nouns  in  sentences  1,  2,  and  3  refer 
to  the  same  thing.  Make  both  nouns  in  sentences  5  and  6  refer  to  different 
things. 


1. 

D 

la 

2 

D 

la. 

2. 

D 

3 

la 

2 

D  la. 

3. 

D 

3 

la 

2 

D  3  la. 

4. 

D 

1 

2 

4. 

5. 

D 

3 

la 

2 

D  lb. 

6. 

D 

la 

2 

D 

Y  3  lb. 

7. 

D 

1 

2 

3. 

Problem  9 


If  we  consider  the  number  of  words  in  the  English  language,  we  might 
readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  vast  —  apparently 
infinite  —  number  of  possible  sentences.  However,  we  discovered  last  year 
that  if  we  ignored  modifiers,  including  such  things  as  prepositional  phrases, 
all  sentences  fit  into  a  very  few  basic  arrangements  of  nouns  and  verbs,  or 
nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  that  stand  alone. 

We  can  argue  that  “The  pig  grunted”  and  “The  dignified,  matronly  figure 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  old  Rolls  vibrated  gently  like  a  bowl  full  of  superior 
jelly”  follow  the  same  pattern.  In  each  case,  somebody  is  doing  something. 
We  can  demonstrate  this  by  ignoring  all  the  modifiers,  or  putting  them  in 
brackets : 

1  2 

(The)  pig  grunted. 


(The)  (dignified)  (matronly)  figure 
(in  the  back  seat)  (of  the  old  Rolls) 


2 

vibrated  (gently) 

(like  a  bowl  full)  (of  superior  jelly). 
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Lesson  3 


Both  sentences  consist  of  a  noun  and  a  verb.  They  both  follow  the  same 
pattern:  a  noun-verb  pattern.  Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  to 
call  both  subject-verb  sentences. 

When  we  want  to  remember  an  example  of  a  particular  pattern,  we  call 
up  a  very  simple  sentence  containing  only  the  words  essential  to  that  pattern. 
For  the  pattern  we  have  just  been  examining,  we  could  write: 

1  2 

Cats  purr. 

This  is  not  a  very  striking  or  useful  sentence,  but  it  does  have  a  noun  and 
a  verb. 

If  you  recall  last  year’s  work,  you  will  remember  that  we  called  the  noun¬ 
verb  pattern  “Pattern  1.”  You  were  expected  to  know  its  symbols,  to  give 
an  example,  and  to  know  the  essential  parts  of  speech  and  the  parts  of  the 
sentence  (subject,  verb,  direct  object  or  subjective  complement  if  any)  that 
make  up  the  pattern. 


Pattern  Is 

1  2 

Cats  purr. 

noun  verb 

subject  verb 


(symbols) 

(example) 

(parts  of  speech) 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 


Using  Pattern  1  as  a  model,  give  the  parts  of  speech,  and  name  the  parts 
of  the  sentence  for  Patterns  2,  3,  and  4.  The  symbols  and  examples  are  given 
below. 


Pattern 

2: 

la 

2 

lb 

Cats  catch  mice. 

Pattern 

3: 

1 

2L 

3 

Cats  are  clever. 

Pattern 

4: 

la 

2L 

la 

Cats  are  characters. 

In  Pattern  2  the  symbols  la  and  lb  are  used  because  a  Pattern  2  sentence 
has  nouns  referring  to  different  things.  It  is  a  noun-verb-noun  pattern. 

The  adjective  that  appears  in  a  Pattern  3  sentence  stands  alone.  We  call 
such  adjectives  that  occur  without  following  nouns  isolate  adjectives.  The 
symbol  for  the  verb  that  comes  between  the  noun  and  the  isolate  adjective  is 
2L.  This  indicates  that  it  is  a  linking  verb  —  it  comes  between  two  parts  of 
the  sentence  that  stand  for  the  same  thing. 

Pattern  4  is  a  noun-verb-noun  pattern  like  Pattern  2.  Why  do  you 
think  both  nouns  are  labelled  la?  Does  this  explain  why  the  symbol  2L  is 
used  for  the  verb? 

A  sentence  pattern  is  a  particular  arrangement  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  some¬ 
times  isolate  adjectives.  The  set  of  symbols  that  represent  a  particular 
sentence  or  a  sentence  pattern  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  “formula.”  You 
might  say  to  your  teacher,  “The  formula  for  the  simplest  sentence  pattern  is 
1  2.”  Or  your  teacher  might  say  to  you,  “Write  a  sentence  to  fit  the  formula, 
D  3  1  A  2D  1.” 
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REMEMBER 


1.  The  symbols  for  the  parts  of  speech  are: 


1 

noun  or  pronoun 

D 

determiner 

1* 

must  be  a  pronoun 

A 

auxiliary 

2 

verb 

Y 

intensifier 

2L 

linking  verb 

P 

preposition 

3 

adjective 

C 

conjunction 

4  adverb 

2.  In  writing  a  formula  to  represent  a  sentence  or  sentence  pattern, 
la  ...  lb  means  that  the  two  nouns  refer  to  different  things,  and 
la  ...  la  means  that  the  two  nouns  refer  to  the  same  thing. 

3.  In  order  to  see  sentence  patterns  clearly,  we  must  mark  off: 

(a)  all  determiners  (d)  all  nouns  used  as  modifiers 

(b)  all  auxiliaries  (e)  all  adverbs 

(c)  all  intensifiers  (f  )  all  prepositional  phrases 

(g)  all  adjectives  except  isolate  adjectives 


EXERCISE  16 

If  you  feel  some  of  the  ideas  about  sentence  patterns  may  have  slipped 
your  mind  since  last  year,  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  run  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercise.  The  sentences  are  very  straightforward  but  they  will  help 
you  to  recall  the  details  of  the  four  sentence  patterns  you  have  studied. 

(a)  Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook.  Write  a  sentence, 
leave  two  lines  blank,  and  then  write  the  next  sentence. 

(b)  Now  write  the  symbol  that  represents  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word 
above  that  word.  Remember  to  indicate  whether  the  nouns  in  one  sentence 
refer  to  the  same  thing  or  to  different  things  by  using  the  letters  a  and  b  with 
the  symbol  for  nouns. 

(c)  Put  curved  brackets  around  everything  except  nouns,  verbs,  and 
adjectives  without  a  following  noun  (isolate  adjectives).  Remember  that 
prepositional  phrases  are  marked,  or  bracketed,  as  units. 

(d)  The  pattern  of  each  sentence  is  given  in  brackets  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Your  task  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  sentence  does,  in  fact,  follow 
that  pattern. 

example:  (D)  la  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  3  1  1) 

Her  nose  covered  the  grass  like  an  eager  vacuum  cleaner. 

If  we  write  in  the  symbols  for  the  parts  of  speech  and  put  curved  brackets 
around  everything  except  nouns,  verbs,  and  isolate  adjectives,  we  are  left 
with  the  formula  of  a  Pattern  2  sentence  (la  2  lb). 
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Lesson  3 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


The  thief  turned  suddenly.  (Pattern 

He  paused  on  the  alert.  (Pattern 

Now  he  turned  the  key.  (Pattern 

He  carefully  grasped  the  knob.  (Pattern 

Everything  seemed  quiet.  (Pattern 

The  man  was  tense.  (Pattern 

He  was  a  professional  criminal.  (Pattern 

His  plans  were  masterpieces.  (Pattern 

Suddenly  a  bell  rang  shrilly  inside  the  building.  (Pattern 

The  man  ran  to  his  car.  (Pattern 

He  started  the  motor  in  panic.  (Pattern 

In  his  haste,  he  flooded  the  engine.  (Pattern 

The  police  in  the  cruiser  were  suspicious.  (Pattern 

The  thief  felt  helpless.  (Pattern 

In  a  moment  he  was  a  prisoner.  (Pattern 


The  confident  criminal  was  proved  a  hopeless  amateur.  (Pattern 


1) 

1) 

2) 

2) 

3) 

3) 

4) 
4) 
1) 
1) 
2) 
2) 
3) 

3) 

4) 
4) 


note  :  Last  year  you  used  a  double-headed  arrow  < - >  between  the  sub¬ 

ject  and  the  verb,  or  between  the  subject  and  the  first  auxiliary  verb,  to  show 
that  a  particular  subject  was  tied  to  a  particular  verb.  If  it  helps  you  to 
see  the  sentence  pattern  more  clearly,  you  may  continue  to  use  arrows,  but 
once  you  have  grasped  the  idea  they  are  no  longer  necessary. 


Problem  10 

Examine  the  following  sentences  carefully.  Copy  them  into  your  notebook. 
Leave  three  lines  between  sentences.  Write  in  the  symbols  over  the  words 
and  mark  off  the  non-essential  elements. 

1 .  The  owner  rented  him  the  tools. 

2.  John  feeds  cats  liver. 

3.  Mike  sent  his  family  a  large  chimpanzee. 

4.  All  the  boys  mailed  their  families  souvenirs. 

5.  That  fast  talker  sold  John  an  old  wreck. 

How  many  nouns  did  you  find  in  each  of  the  above  sentences?  Can  any 
of  them  be  bracketed  as  modifiers?  Do  the  nouns  in  each  sentence  refer  to 
different  things?  How  will  you  mark  each  noun? 

All  of  these  sentences  belong  to  a  new  sentence  pattern.  Describe  this 
new  pattern  and  write  its  formula.  Write  an  example  that  contains  only  the 
essential  words.  You  might  use  one  of  the  sentences  above.  Which  are  the 
essential  parts  of  speech?  Write  them  in  under  the  example.  As  a  guide,  use 
the  outline  of  Patterns  1  to  4,  which  you  developed  in  working  out  Problem 
9.  Can  you  fill  in  the  parts  of  the  sentence? 


Sentence  patterns 
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A  new  sentence  pattern 


In  Problem  10  you  discovered  a  new  sentence  pattern.  When  you  marked 
in  your  symbols,  you  found  an  arrangement  of  nouns  and  verbs  like  this : 

12  11 

John  feeds  cats  liver. 

All  three  nouns  in  such  a  sentence  refer  to  different  things.  In  Pattern  2 
(la  2  lb),  the  two  nouns  are  marked  la  and  lb  to  show  that  they  refer  to 
different  things.  It  would  seem  logical,  therefore,  to  mark  the  three  nouns 
in  this  new  pattern  la,  lb,  and  lc: 


la 

2 

lb 

lc 

John 

feeds 

cats 

liver. 

noun 

verb 

noun 

noun 

By  custom  we  call  “the  somebody  to  whom  or  for  whom  the  action  is 
done”  in  a  Pattern  5  sentence  the  indirect  object.  The  indirect  object  is 
always  the  first  of  the  two  nouns  following  the  verb  in  a  Pattern  5  sentence. 

MEMORIZE - 


Pattern  5: 

la 

2 

lb 

lc 

(symbols) 

John 

feeds 

cats 

liver. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

noun 

noun 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

indirect 

direct 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

object 

object 

note:  You  may  feel  that  we  are  being  far  too  “catty”  in  choosing  our 
examples.  We  can  only  offer  this  defence:  (a)  We  like  cats,  (b)  You  have 
to  remember  the  example;  if  all  the  sentences  deal  with  cats,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  easier  to  memorize,  (c)  If  you  don’t  like  cats,  you  should  make 
up  an  equally  sparkling  set  of  examples  for  all  patterns,  have  your  teacher 
approve  it,  and  then  use  it. 


exercise  17* 

Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook,  leaving  three  lines 
between  sentences.  Write  the  correct  symbol  above  each  word,  and  put 
brackets  around  all  non-essential  parts  of  speech.  Write  the  pattern  number 
to  the  right  of  each  sentence.  Underline  the  subjects,  verbs,  direct  objects, 
indirect  objects,  and  subjective  complements.  Then  write  the  names  of  the 
parts  of  the  sentence  below  each  one. 
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Lesson  3 


example: 


la  2  lb  (D)  (3)  lc  (P  D  1) 

Mark  gave  John  a  friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder.  {Pattern  5) 


subject  verb  indirect 
object 


direct 

object 


1.  In  a  moment,  he  had  slipped  away  among  the  hedges.  / 

2.  John  felt  real  terror  then.  ^ 

3.  He  was  completely  helpless.  3 

4.  The  great  stone  house  bulked  menacingly  in  the  dusk.  ' 

5.  The  silent,  empty  corridor  might  be  a  trap.  Li 

6.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  flight,  t 

7.  The  memory  of  the  old  duke  gave  him  courage.  ^ 

8.  He  gave  the  door  a  powerful  shove.  ^ 

9.  It  swung  back  with  a  crash.  / 

10.  The  distant  echoes  in  the  empty  house  gave  him  a  feeling  of  dread.  S' 
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LESSON  4 


Compounding  and  compound  sentences 


Problem  11 

The  following  passage  is  a  small  corpus,  which  simply  means  that  it  is  a 
language  sample.  The  beauty  of  a  corpus  is  that  you  can  make  statements 
about  it  and  another  person  does  not  simply  have  to  take  your  word  for  it, 
but  can  check  your  statements  against  the  corpus. 

Occasionally  parents  ask  help  from  me.  They  are  very  anxious. 
These  parents  are  good  people.  They  always  tell  me  the  same  story. 
My  son  has  written  a  poem.  Naturally  he  is  a  poet.  You  must  advise  us. 
We  want  the  best  future  for  him. 

Obviously,  I  must  explain  the  problem  to  them.  This  little  monster 
strings  words  together.  The  lines  are  very  short.  They  have  an  even 
margin  on  the  left.  Even  margins  and  short  lines  do  not  make  poetry. 

Nothing  will  discourage  a  good  poet.  Good  poets  are  very  tough 
people.  But  we  mustn’t  encourage  nonsense,  or  we  could  be  up  to  our 
knees  in  spoiled  poets,  empty  cigarette  packets,  and  gobs  of  gum. 

(a)  Copy  the  sentences  into  your  notebook.  Leave  a  full  space  between 
each  line  of  writing.  (Remember  that  last  year  we  agreed  to  call  not  an 
adverb.  Words  ending  in  n’t ,  like  mustn’t,  are  combinations  of  verbs  and 
adverbs.) 

(b)  Over  each  word,  mark  in  the  appropriate  symbol  to  indicate  the 
part  of  speech  of  that  word. 

(c)  Put  brackets  around  all  symbols  except  those  representing  nouns, 
verbs,  and  isolate  adjectives.  Bracket  prepositional  phrases  as  units 

(P  D  3  1). 

(d)  Now  decide  how  many  different  kinds  of  sentences,  that  is,  sentence 
patterns,  are  represented  in  the  corpus. 

(e)  List  the  sets  of  symbols,  or  formulas,  which  represent  the  different 
sentence  patterns. 


Problem  12 

The  following  sad  little  comment1  illustrates  a  problem  in  language  as 
well  as  one  in  growing  up. 

(P  D  1)  la  2  (3)  lb  (P  D  1) 

1.  In  my  youth  I  admired  lovely  girls  from  a  distance. 


JI  am  indebted  for  the  idea  and  some  of  the  phrasing  in  the  sentences  that  follow  to 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Needham,  Needham’s  Inferno,  Macmillan,  Toronto,  1966,  p.  40. 
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Sentence  1  is  a  nice,  straightforward  Pattern  2  sentence,  as  anyone  can  see. 
The  sentence  which  follows  seems  an  equally  straightforward  Pattern  3 
sentence,  until  we  get  past  the  word  “fragile.” 

(P  1)  1  2L  3  3  C  3 

2.  To  me  they  were  fragile,  stainless,  and  perfect. 

Here  we  have  not  one,  but  three,  isolate  adjectives.  Does  this  mean  we  have 
discovered  a  new  sentence  pattern?  If  so,  a  sentence  with  four  isolate 
adjectives  would  give  us  still  another  pattern;  five  isolate  adjectives  in  a 
row  would  provide  a  further  pattern,  and  there  would  still  be  no  end  in 
sight.  Obviously  we  must  take  another  view  of  the  matter.  Go  back  to 
sentence  2.  The  words  “fragile,  stainless,  and  perfect”  form  a  series;  the 
commas  and  the  conjunction  signal  a  kind  of  unit.  Suppose  we  mark  off  the 
three  adjectives  with  square  brackets  as  in  the  example  below,  and  then  go 
on  to  treat  them  as  a  single  unit,  3. 

(P  1)  1  2L  3 

[3  3  C  3] 

To  me  they  were  fragile,  stainless,  and  perfect. 

We  can  now  readily  see  the  sentence  as  a  Pattern  3  sentence.  We  call  the 
words  “fragile,  stainless,  and  perfect”  a  compound  complement. 

Using  this  idea,  show  how  you  would  mark  in  the  symbols  and  decide  the 
pattern  of  sentences  3,  4,  5,  and  6  which  follow. 

3.  Later,  my  companions  and  I  discovered  the  truth  about  these  girls. 

4.  Lovely  girls  have  human  weaknesses,  problems,  and  misfortunes. 

5.  They  also  suffer  from  colds,  red  noses,  and  an  outbreak  of  spots  on 
the  morning  of  the  big  school  dance. 

6.  Foolishly,  we  give  them  our  time  and  our  money. 


Problem  13 

In  the  problem  above  you  saw  how  conjunctions  can  join  single  words  or 
series  of  words.  You  found  we  could  treat  the  resulting  phrase  as  one  unit  in 
a  sentence  pattern.  What  happens  when  conjunctions  join  groups  of  words? 

(a)  Each  of  the  sentences  at  the  top  of  the  following  page  consists  of  two 
groups  of  words  joined  by  an  underlined  word.  The  conjunction  sets  up  a 
particular  connection  or  relationship  between  the  word  group  in  front  of  it 
and  the  word  group  that  comes  after  it.  Consider  this  example: 

I  remember  three  happy  homes  from  my  childhood,  and  all  three  of 
them  are  now  parking  lots.  (The  word  and  indicates  something  like  this: 
the  first  statement  is  true  and  the  second  statement  is  also  true.) 


Compounding  and  compound  sentences 
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Try  to  decide  what  the  relationship  is  in  each  sentence  of  the  following 
paragraph. 

I  realize  that  it  is  nonsense,  but  I  keep  getting  the  feeling  that  I  am 
travelling  through  life  pursued  by  a  great  mountain  of  blacktop.  Is  it 
that  my  parents  and  grandparents  had  a  gift  for  picking  real  estate  that 
would  become  the  centre  of  the  city,  or  is  there  some  more  sinister 
force  at  work  here?  Did  my  grandfathers  disturb  some  ancient  Indian 
burial  ground  in  digging  the  foundations  of  their  first  home,  and  did 
they  thus  bring  down  a  curse  upon  the  family?  My  children  have  fre¬ 
quently  demanded  to  see  the  place  where  I  grew  up,  but  I  have  managed 
to  make  some  excuse  on  every  occasion  so  far.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to 
explain,  yet  I  hesitate  to  point  to  a  seething  mass  of  cars,  saying,  “That’s 
where  Daddy  grew  up.” 

(b)  How  many  statements  (or  questions)  did  you  find  in  each  sentence? 
What  do  you  conclude  about  the  “work”  of  the  conjunction  in  all  of  these 
sentences? 


Simple  and  compound  sentences 

From  now  on  we  shall  use  the  abbreviation  B/P  to  represent  any  or  all 
of  the  five  basic  patterns  of  English  sentences  we  have  discovered. 

Pattern  1:1  2  Pattern  4:  la  2L  la 

Pattern  2:  la  2  lb  Pattern  5:  la  2  lb  lc 

Pattern  3:  1  2L  3 

B/P  represents  Pattern  1,  Pattern  2,  Pattern  3,  Pattern  4,  or  Pattern  5. 

A  sentence  fitting  any  one  of  these  five  basic  patterns  that  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  and  ends  with  a  period  is  called  a  simple  sentence. 

There  are,  however,  many  occasions  when  you  want  your  reader  to 
consider  two  ideas  at  the  same  time.  You  can  then  show  that  you  want  him 
to  keep  the  two  ideas  together  by  putting  them  both  in  one  sentence. 

Two  ideas  are  stated  separately  below: 

la  2L  (D)  (3)  la  1  2L  3 

John  is  a  hard  worker.  He  is  impatient. 

B/P  4  B/P  3 

But,  when  the  two  are  joined  together,  we  have: 

la  2L  (D)  (3)  la  C  la  2L  3 

John  is  a  hard  worker,  but  he  is  impatient. 

B/P  4  C  B/P  3 

We  have  just  seen  a  basic  pattern  joined  to  another  basic  pattern  by 
a  conjunction. 
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Lesson  4 


The  basic  patterns  may  be  different,  as  they  are  in  the  preceding  example, 
or  they  may  be  the  same,  as  they  are  in  this  one: 

(D)  1  2L  3  C  (D)  1  2L  (Y)  3 

One  pup  was  homesick,  but  the  other  was  quite  happy. 

B/P  3  C  B/P  3 

In  both  examples,  we  joined  two  simple  sentences  with  the  conjunction  but. 
If  you  join  two  (or  more)  simple  sentences  with  a  conjunction,  you  have  a 
compound  sentence.  A  simple  sentence  follows  one  of  the  five  basic  patterns. 
Therefore,  we  can  say  that  a  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  (or  more) 
basic  patterns  joined  by  a  conjunction. 

From  now  on  we  shall  start  re-lettering  the  nouns  in  each  new  pattern  of 
a  compound  sentence,  for  example: 

la  2  (D)  lb  C  la  2  lb 

Mike  painted  the  boat  and  Peter  helped  him. 


EXERCISE  18 

(a)  Copy  each  of  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook;  complete 
your  work  on  one  before  going  on  to  the  next. 

(b)  Write  the  appropriate  symbol  over  each  word. 

(c)  Put  curved  brackets  around  all  symbols  that  do  not  affect  the  basic 
sentence  patterns. 

(d)  Put  square  brackets  around  all  compound  subjects,  verbs,  objects, 
complements,  and  modifiers. 

(e)  Indicate  the  sentence  pattern  or  patterns  below  the  sentence. 

(f )  State  whether  the  sentence  is  simple  or  compound. 

example: 

1  2  (P  D  1)  C  la  2  lb 

[1  C  1] 

John  and  Paul  ran  up  the  road,  and  Peter  followed  them. 

B/P  1  B/P  2 

( compound  sentence ) 

1.  John  and  Jim  picked  the  fruit. 

2.  Jim  picked  and  John  packed. 

3.  They  were  always  tired  and  sore. 

4.  The  days  seemed  long,  but  the  nights  passed  too  quickly. 

5.  They  made  money,  but  they  acquired  aches  in  every  limb. 

6.  The  owner  of  the  orchard  gave  the  boys  a  bonus. 
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Problem  14 


We  said  earlier  that  the  basic  patterns  in  a  compound  sentence  were 
joined  by  a  conjunction.  Actually,  there  are  at  least  three  ways  to  join  basic 
patterns,  or  simple  sentences,  to  make  a  single  compound  sentence. 

1.  MacPherson  raises  cattle  and  his  sons  help  him. 

2.  The  sons  would  all  like  to  leave  the  ranch,  but  their  father  will 
never  consider  it. 

3.  The  boys  will  one  day  desert  the  old  homestead;  their  father  will  go 
down  fighting  to  the  end. 

Copy  the  sentences  in  your  notebook.  Circle  the  part  of  each  sentence  that 
joins  the  two  basic  patterns. 

Did  you  notice  three  ways  of  joining  basic  patterns  to  make  a  compound 
sentence? 

In  sentence  1  the  basic  patterns  are  short  and  there  is  a  very  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  ideas.  They  are  joined  by  a  conjunction  alone. 

In  sentence  2  the  basic  patterns  are  long  and  the  ideas  are  quite  different. 
A  comma  is  used  before  the  conjunction.  This  form  is  acceptable  in  the  vast 
majority  of  compound  sentences.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  use  both  a  comma  and 
a  conjunction  until  you  feel  at  ease  with  your  punctuation. 

If  you  want  to  show  how  very  different  the  two  ideas  are  in  a  compound 
sentence,  you  may  omit  the  comma  and  conjunction  and  use  the  semicolon, 
as  in  sentence  3.  This  comes  as  close  as  possible  to  a  period  between  two 
sentences,  but  still  indicates  that  you  want  your  reader  to  consider  the 
connection  between  the  two  ideas. 

Punctuation  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  like  taste  it  changes.  As  a  pupil, 
however,  you  must  know  at  least  one  acceptable  method  of  punctuating  a 
particular  construction. 


REMEMBER 


1 .  A  simple  sentence  is  any  one  basic  pattern. 

example:  la  2  (D)  lb 

John  caught  the  fish. 

2.  A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  basic 
patterns  joined  by  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  a  conjunction 

(b)  a  conjunction  and  a  comma 

(c)  a  semicolon 

example:  la  2  (D)  lb  C  la  2  lb 

John  caught  the  fish  and  I  cooked  it. 

B/P  2  B/P  2 
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EXERCISE  19* 


(a)  Combine  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  simple  sentences  into  a 
compound  sentence.  Choose  the  conjunction  which  expresses  the  relation¬ 
ship  you  wish  to  bring  out  between  the  sentence  patterns.  If  you  think  the 
relationship  requires  a  semicolon  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  use  it. 

(b)  Give  your  reasons  for  choosing  a  particular  conjunction  or  for 
choosing  the  semicolon. 

1 .  She  is  a  dog  lover.  She  loves  all  kinds  of  dogs. 

2.  She  dotes  on  dogs.  She  also  talks  to  people. 

3.  One  day  her  half- wolf,  half-husky  bit  the  postman.  She  maintained 
the  brute  was  just  being  playful. 

4.  You  must  pretend  to  welcome  her  dogs  too.  She  will  never  come 
back  to  your  house  again. 

5.  She  doesn’t  think  her  dogs  are  as  good  as  people.  She  thinks  they’re 
a  great  deal  better. 

EXERCISE  20 

(a)  Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  formulas.  You  may  add  or  omit 
modifiers  from  any  formula. 

(b)  Write  in  the  symbol  above  each  word.  Use  a,  b,  and  c  to  indicate 
whether  the  nouns  refer  to  the  same  thing  or  to  different  things. 

(c)  Put  curved  brackets  around  all  symbols  that  do  not  affect  the  basic 
sentence  patterns. 

(d)  Put  square  brackets  around  the  compound  subjects,  verbs,  objects, 
complements,  and  modifiers. 

(e)  Write  the  number  of  the  sentence  pattern  or  patterns  under  each 
sentence. 

(f)  State  whether  the  sentence  is  simple  or  compound. 

example:  (D)  1  (P  D  1)  2  (P  D  1) 

[1  C  1] 

The  boys  and  girls  in  our  class  went  to  the  concert. 

B/P  1  ( simple  sentence ) 


1. 

1 

C 

1 

2 

P 

D 

1. 

2. 

D 

1 

2 

4 

C 

1 

2 

1. 

3. 

D 

3 

1 

2 

D 

1 

C 

D 

1. 

4. 

1 

2 

C 

2 

P 

1. 

5. 

1 

2L 

D 

3 

1 

C 

1 

2 

D 

1 

D 

1. 

6. 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1 

2 

D 

1. 

7. 

1 

2L 

V 

3 

C 

1 

2. 

8. 

P 

D 

1 

1 

2 

D 

3 

1, 

C 

1 

2 

1 

4. 

9. 

1 

2L 

D 

Y 

3 

1 

C 

1 

2 

D 

1 

D 

1. 

10. 

D 

1 

C 

D 

1 

A 

2L 

,  3 

P 

1, 

C 

1 

2 
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from  the  Imperial  Oil  collection 

RADISSON  MEETS  THE  INDIANS  IN  A  WINTER  CAMP,  1660 


EXERCISE  21** 


Study  the  picture  on  the  facing  page. 

1.  Write  a  Pattern  3  sentence  to  show  how  the  Indian  feels  as  he  goes  to 
meet  Radisson. 

1  2L  (not)  3  .  .  .  .  (You  may  use  or  omit  the  not.) 

Bring  Radisson  into  the  sentence  by  means  of  a  prepositional  phrase 
(P  1)  following  the  adjective. 

2.  The  Indian  women  in  the  camp,  not  shown  in  the  picture,  feel  quite 
differently  about  these  strange  frightening  creatures  who  have  emerged 
from  the  bush.  Write  a  Pattern  3  sentence  to  explain  how  you  imagine 
they  felt.  Make  the  women  the  subject  of  the  sentence  and  bring  Radisson 
(and  possibly  his  party)  into  the  sentence  by  means  of  a  prepositional 
phrase. 

3.  Now  combine  sentence  1  and  sentence  2  into  a  compound  sentence. 
Choose  the  conjunction  which  will  emphasize  the  difference  between  the 
feelings  of  the  Indian  man  and  those  of  the  Indian  women.  What  change 
should  you  make  in  the  prepositional  phrase  in  the  second  pattern? 

4.  (a)  It  was  important  to  Radisson  that  he  get  on  well  with  the  Indians, 
(b)  If  he  failed  to  do  this,  he  would  not  be  able  to  continue  with  his 
explorations  and  his  fur  trading.  Write  a  compound  sentence  which  will 
point  out  these  two  situations.  Choose  a  conjunction  that  will  make  clear 
this  connection.  Use  any  patterns  you  like. 

Radisson  ...  he  .  .  . 

(subject  of  the  first  pattern)  (subject  of  the  second  pattern) 

5.  Write  a  Pattern  5  sentence,  with  Radisson  as  the  subject,  which  will  tell 
us  how  he  attempted  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Indians.  Make  the  direct 
object  a  compound  one  if  you  wish. 
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Modifiers  of  the  noun 


Thus  far  we  have  studied  five  statement  patterns: 


Pattern  1: 

1 

2 

Cats 

purr. 

noun 

verb 

subject 

verb 

Pattern  2: 

la 

2 

lb 

Cats 

catch 

mice. 

noun 

verb 

noun 

subject 

verb 

direct  object 

Pattern  3: 

1 

2L 

3 

Cats 

are 

clever. 

noun 

linking  verb 

adjective 

subject 

verb 

subjective  complement 

Pattern  4: 

la 

2L 

la 

Cats 

are 

characters. 

noun 

linking  verb 

noun 

subject 

verb 

subjective  complement 

Pattern  5: 

la 

2 

lb  lc 

John 

feeds 

cats  liver. 

noun 

verb 

noun  noun 

subject 

verb 

indirect  object  direct  object 

As  soon  as  we  look  at  our  examples  of  the  patterns,  we  see  them  for  what 
they  are,  mere  skeletons  of  sentences.  They  are  complete  sentences  gram¬ 
matically,  but  they  convey  very  little  information. 

You  have  expressed  a  grammatically  acceptable  sentence  if  you  say: 

Happily  I  strode  through  the  pointed,  sodden  ceiling. 

It  has  a  subject  and  a  verb  and  the  necessary  modifiers.  But  you  haven’t 
expressed  an  idea  that  you’re  likely  to  use  very  often.  Compare  it  to: 

Suddenly  I  stumbled  over  an  old,  rotten  log. 

Here  you  have  used  exactly  the  same  kind  of  sentence,  put  together  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  to  express  a  logical  idea. 
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Meaning  and  grammar  are  two  different  things.  A  group  of  words  could 
convey  some  meaning  and  yet  be  ungrammatical;  that  is,  to  mean  something, 
it  need  not  be  put  together  in  one  of  the  ways  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in 
making  sentences.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sentence  could  be  quite  a  good 
sentence  grammatically  but  not  convey  anything  worth  saying. 

Consider  the  example  we  used  for  Pattern  1 : 

Cats  purr. 

When  we  make  a  statement  that  refers  to  people  and  then  merely  states  what 
they  do,  we  usually  do  so  because  we  are  especially  interested  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  people  who  do  the  action,  or  in  the  details  of  how  or  when  the  action  is 
done.  Thus,  we  would  rarely,  if  ever,  use  a  sentence  like  “Cats  purr.”  What 
we  might  well  say,  however,  is: 

Those  happy,  self-satisfied  cats  always  purr. 

OR  Those  happy  cats  in  the  corner  always  purr. 

The  words  in  italics  have  been  added  to  the  noun  cats  to  describe  the 
particular  cats  we  have  in  mind.  You’ll  notice  that  these  modifying  words 
may  come  before  or  after  the  noun. 

It  is  worthwhile  considering  for  a  moment  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  modify  a  noun.  “To  modify”  means  “to  change”  and  we  can  change 
the  basic  meaning  expressed  by  a  noun  if  we  set  an  adjective  alongside  it. 
If  you’ve  ever  played  the  game  “Twenty  Questions,”  you  know  that  the 
first  move  is  to  ask  “Animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral?”  If  you  get  the  answer 
“Animal,”  you  immediately  say,  “Is  it  a  person?”  and  so  the  game  goes. 
What  you  are  doing,  of  course,  is  dividing  the  world  quickly  into  ever 
smaller  groups  of  things  until,  if  you  are  lucky,  you  arrive  at  a  situation 
into  which  only  one  possible  thing  will  fit. 

We  use  a  similar  process  every  time  we  speak  or  write.  Most  of  our  words 
are  general;  they  stand  not  for  only  one  thing,  but  for  many  possible  things. 
If  we’re  going  to  make  sense,  we’ve  got  to  narrow  down  the  meaning  very 
quickly,  to  the  point  at  which  our  listener  knows  precisely  what  we’re  talking 
about.  In  other  words,  we  use  modifiers  to  narrow  down,  or  restrict,  the 
meanings  of  the  words  they  modify. 

If  we  make  a  statement  like 

People  feel  that  John  is  an  absolute  worm, 

our  audience  may  wonder  what  the  word  people  stands  for.  Does  it  mean  that 
every  single  person  feels  this  way  about  John?  Honesty  makes  us  go  back 
and  start  again: 

Most  of  the  people  in  our  plant  feel  .... 

In  order  to  convey  the  precise  idea,  we’ve  expanded  the  one  word  people 
into  most  of  the  people  in  our  plant.  But  that  isn’t  completely  true  either. 
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Let’s  try  a  third  time: 

Those  poor  people  in  the  office  who  have  to  work  with  him  feel  that 

John  is  an  absolute  worm. 

Now  we’ve  added  words  to  the  original  idea  expressed  by  the  word  people 
until  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  whole  group,  or  cluster,  of  words 
around  people  makes  it  quite  clear  who  are  involved.  All  the  words  we 
added  are  modifiers  of  the  word  people ,  which,  without  them,  had  too 
general,  or  too  wide,  a  meaning  for  our  purpose. 

Most  of  the  time  we  don’t  realize  just  how  wide,  or  how  general,  word 
meanings  are.  Consider  the  proper  noun  Charlie.  In  conversation,  you 
would  use  that  name  only  if  both  you  and  your  listener  knew  precisely  which 
Charlie  you  were  talking  about.  And  yet,  even  if  your  listener  has  met 
Charlie,  unless  he  knows  him  very  well,  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  almost 
as  wide  as  that  of  the  words  man  or  hoy.  Charlie  could  be  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  person:  he  might  be  kind,  cruel,  timid,  courageous,  lazy,  energetic; 
the  possibilities  are  endless.  And  so,  even  when  we  use  a  proper  noun  that 
is  supposed  to  stand  for  one  particular  person,  we  come  out  with  expressions 
like  “good  old  Charlie.”  This  doesn’t  mean,  of  course,  that  Charlie  is  eighty 
with  a  long  gray  beard,  but  rather  that  we’ve  known  him  for  a  long  time  and 
like  him  very  much. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  modifiers,  and,  if  we’re  going  to  talk  about  them 
quickly  and  easily,  we  need  at  least  two  new  terms.  In  our  earlier  example 
we  spoke  of  “ Those  poor  people  in  the  office  who  have  to  work  with 
him.  .  .  .”  All  the  italicized  words  and  word  groups  are  modifiers,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  the  noun  people.  We  can  say  that  they  “cluster  around”  the 
word  they  modify.  For  this  reason  we  can  refer  to  the  noun  people  and  all  its 
modifiers  as  a  noun  cluster.  We  give  the  name  headword  to  the  noun  that  is 
modified  by  all  the  other  words  or  phrases  in  a  noun  cluster.  In  our  example, 
people  is  the  headword. 


Problem  15 

Look  back  at  the  sentence  patterns  on  page  38.  You  will  immediately  see 
that  nouns  occur  as  subjects  in  all  five  of  our  basic  patterns.  In  Pattern  2 
nouns  also  occur  as  direct  objects,  and  in  Pattern  5  as  both  direct  objects  and 
indirect  objects.  In  Pattern  4  nouns  occur  also  as  subjective  complements. 

(a)  Let  us  go  back  to  our  purring  cat  for  a  moment.  We  can  say: 

Those  happy,  self-satisfied  cats  in  the  corner  are  always  purring. 

In  this  sentence  the  noun  cluster  is  the  subject  of  a  Pattern  1  sentence.  How 
would  you  demonstrate  this?  Do  so. 

Use  the  same  noun  cluster  as  the  subject  of  a  Pattern  3  sentence. 
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(b)  We  could  also  use  the  same  noun  cluster  as  the  direct  object: 

I  startled  those  happy,  self-satisfied  cats  in  the  corner. 

Copy  sentence  (b),  mark  in  the  symbols,  bracket  the  modifiers,  and  give 
the  pattern  of  the  sentence. 

How  would  you  write  the  sentence  to  make  the  noun  cluster  an  indirect 
object?  (You  will  have  to  use  a  different  verb.) 

(c)  We  could  use  the  noun  cluster  in  yet  another  way: 

The  lively  kittens  have  become  those  happy,  self-satisfied  cats  in  the 
corner. 

Give  the  pattern  of  the  sentence.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  noun  cluster 
used  as? 

Because  we  may  have  nouns  and  their  modifiers  in  all  these  positions,  we 
need  the  general  term  “noun  cluster”  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  say  “the 
complete  subject,”  “the  complete  object,”  or  “the  complete  complement.” 


EXERCISE  22 

(a)  Use  the  following  noun  clusters  as  directed: 

1 .  the  boys  in  our  class — the  subject  of  a  Pattern  2  sentence 

2.  the  beaten,  ill-used  pup — the  subject  of  a  Pattern  1  sentence 

3.  an  overcoat  for  a  man  twice  his  size — the  object  of  a  Pattern  2  sentence 

4.  the  travelling  salesmen — the  subject  of  a  Pattern  3  sentence 

5.  a  smug,  smooth-talking  old  soldier — the  complement  of  a  Pattern  4 
sentence 

6.  our  only  rich  relation — the  indirect  object  of  a  Pattern  5  sentence 
Circle  the  headword  in  each  noun  cluster. 

(b)  Rewrite  the  sentences  you  wrote  for  1  to  6  above,  using  only  the 
headword,  without  the  modifiers.  (You  may  have  to  retain  the  determiners.) 
What  do  you  conclude? 

REMEMBER - 


1 .  A  noun  cluster  is  a  noun  and  the  accompanying  words  that 
modify  it. 

2.  The  headword  is  the  first  noun  in  a  noun  cluster  which  is 
not  a  modifier. 

3.  One  test  of  a  noun  cluster  is  that  the  headword  alone  (or 
with  its  determiner)  can  take  the  place  of  the  noun  cluster 
without  destroying  the  pattern  of  the  sentence. 
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EXERCISE  23 


In  the  sentences  that  follow,  decide  whether  the  expressions  in  italics  are 
noun  clusters  or  not.  Use  the  test  for  the  noun  cluster  that  you  have  just 
learned.  In  making  this  test,  you  must  often  include  the  first  determiner 
when  the  headword  is  a  singular  noun;  many  nouns  cannot  be  used  in  a 
sentence  without  a  determiner. 

1 .  All  the  boys  in  our  class  are  interested  in  sports. 

2.  On  the  top  shelf,  he  placed  an  ominously  ticking  parcel. 

3.  I  saw  a  weirdly  dressed  figure  slipping  from  tree  to  tree. 

4.  Having  eaten  everything  in  sight,  we  went  to  bed. 

5.  John  is  the  man  who  saved  the  over-enthusiastic  skindiver. 

6.  Stopped  short  by  the  screams  of  my  partner,  I  changed  my  bid. 

7.  The  chairman  beamingly  presented  a  minute,  gold-washed  pin  as  a 
reward  for  forty  years  of  service. 

8.  The  ladies  drank  at  least  six  cups  of  tea  and  dispatched  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  reputations  during  the  afternoon. 

9.  In  this  way  they  put  in  the  time  between  lunch  and  dinner. 

10.  The  long-awaited  hoot  of  the  incoming  steamer  brought  every  resident 
streaming  down  to  the  jetty. 


Placing  modifiers 

Most  of  the  time  we  tend  to  place  modifiers  in  front  of  the  noun  they 
modify.  For  example:  adjectives  and  nouns  modifying  the  headword  precede 
the  headword  or  noun  they  modify.  Consider  the  following: 

Those  very  brave  young  circus  acrobats  take  chances. 

Acrobats  is  the  headword  of  the  noun  cluster.  It  is  preceded  by  a  determiner, 
an  intensifier,  two  adjectives,  and  a  noun  used  as  a  modifier.  If  you  experi¬ 
ment  a  little  you  will  find  that  these  modifiers  follow  a  certain  order.  Even 
the  two  adjectives  cannot  be  shifted  without  changing  the  meaning.  The  way 
adjectives  line  up  in  front  of  a  noun  depends  on  the  kind  of  information  they 
provide.  You  have  come  across  nouns  modifying  other  nouns  before. 
Circus  is  a  noun  modifying  acrobats.  It  would  be  grammatically  unaccept¬ 
able,  and  it  wouldn’t  make  sense,  to  place  it  anywhere  else  but  before  the 
headword. 

From  now  on,  we  will  use  the  symbol  for  the  noun  in  brackets,  (1),  to 
indicate  a  noun  used  as  a  modifier. 

Some  modifiers  of  the  noun  will  not  fit  in  the  position  in  front  of  the 
noun.  Consider  the  noun  clusters  in  these  sentences: 

A  man  here  needs  a  doctor. 

The  prisoners  below  were  hammering  on  the  hatch-cover. 
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Here  modifies  man  and  below  modifies  prisoners.  Both  here  and  below  are 
adverbs.  Occasionally  we  use  an  adverb  to  modify  a  noun  and  it  occurs  after 
the  noun  it  modifies. 

What  word  does  each  italicized  word  in  the  following  sentence  modify? 

1 .  I  know  the  family  upstairs. 

2.  He  knew  the  way  home.  ( Home  is  a  noun  used  as  an  adverb  here.) 

3.  Can  you  find  the  way  backl 

4.  She  knew  the  way  over.  ( Over  is  an  adverb  here.) 

All  the  adverbs  or  words  used  as  adverbs  modify  nouns.  All  adverbs  follow 
the  nouns  they  modify. 

Prepositional  phrases  occur  in  many  of  the  noun  clusters  you  have  worked 
with.  Look  at  these  examples: 

the  men  in  white  suits  a  place  in  the  sun 

a  dog  in  the  manger  a  plan  for  tomorrow 

a  room  with  a  view  a  cup  of  cocoa 

The  prepositional  phrases  follow  the  noun  in  each  case. 

Look  what  happens  to  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  a  noun  if  we  shift 
its  position: 

(a)  The  boat  at  the  edge  of  the  river  was  burning  fiercely. 

The  phrase  (actually  two  prepositional  phrases)  “at  the  edge  of  the  river” 
tells  us  which  boat  is  under  discussion. 

(b)  At  the  edge  of  the  river  the  boat  was  burning  fiercely. 

In  sentence  (b)  the  same  phrase  now  seems  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 

place  where  the  disaster  occurred.  We  could  also  move  this  phrase  to  the 

end  of  the  sentence: 

(c)  The  boat  was  burning  fiercely  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

The  fact  that  sentences  (b)  and  (c)  seem  to  mean  very  much  the  same  thing 
(with  possibly  a  slightly  different  emphasis)  suggests  very  strongly  that  in 
(b)  and  (c)  the  italicized  phrase  modifies  either  the  whole  sentence  or  the 
verb.  But  in  sentence  (a)  we  are  sure  that  the  prepositional  phrase  modifies 
the  noun  boat. 

Only  in  the  position  after  the  noun  will  a  prepositional  phrase  modify 
that  noun. 


EXERCISE  24 

Now  try  writing  some  noun  clusters.  Remember,  these  are  not  sentences 
but  only  nouns  and  their  accompanying  modifiers.  If  a  group  of  words  you 
have  written  is  a  noun  cluster,  it  should  be  possible  to  fit  either  the  whole 
group  of  words  or  the  headword  into  a  sentence  as  the  subject,  object,  or 
complement. 


Modifiers  of  the  noun 
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Write  noun  clusters  to  fit  the  symbols  below.  (Remember,  the  symbol 
(1)  indicates  a  noun  used  as  a  modifier.)  Underline  the  headword  of  each 
cluster.  If  you  have  a  very  good  cluster  in  mind  that  requires  one  more  or 
one  less  modifier  than  is  called  for,  ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  make  this 
change.  Make  all  noun  clusters  apply  to  the  picture  on  the  facing  page. 


1. 

D 

3 

1 

2. 

D 

3 

3 

1 

3. 

D 

(1) 

1 

4. 

D 

3 

(1) 

1 

5. 

D 

3 

1 

P 

D 

1 

6. 

D 

(1) 

1 

P 

D 

1 

7. 

D 

3 

1 

P 

1 

P 

D 

1 

8. 

D 

3 

3 

(1) 

1 

P 

D 

1 

9. 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1 

10. 

D 

3 

3 

1 

P 

D 

3 

1 

EXERCISE  25* 

Look 

at 

the  picture 

on 

page 
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You 

are  going  to  write  a  sentence 

involving: 

the  explorers  the  idea  oj  “ seeing ”  the  mountains 

At  first  you  think  of  writing  simply,  “The  explorers  see  the  mountains.” 
Then  you  decide  that  you  need  a  more  exact  word  than  some  form  of  the 
verb  see. 

(a)  If  you  select  some  form  of  stare  and  substitute  it  for  see,  what  will 
happen  to  your  sentence  pattern?  Write  the  sentence  using  a  form  of  stare. 

(b)  Now  the  thought  strikes  you  that  you  should  bring  in  the  idea  of 
distance.  Add  the  idea  to  the  sentence  in  the  form  of  an  adjective.  Rewrite 
your  sentence. 

(c)  It  occurs  to  you  at  this  point  that  you  also  want  to  bring  in  the  idea 
of  the  color  (or  colors)  of  the  mountains.  Rewrite  the  sentence  so  that  the 
idea  of  color  (whatever  color  or  colors  you  choose)  appears  as  an  adjective. 
Make  room  for  this  adjective  (or  adjectives)  by  shifting  the  idea  of  distance 
to  a  position  after  the  noun  mountains.  Rewrite  the  sentence. 

What  form  or  what  construction  did  you  use  to  work  the  idea  of  distance 
into  your  sentence  after  the  noun? 

(d)  You’re  still  not  completely  satisfied  with  your  sentence.  There’s 
something  missing.  Suddenly  you  have  it.  You  could  add  a  certain  emphasis 
to  the  picture  of  the  mountains  that  you  are  building  up  if  you  could  work  in 
the  word  there.  What  part  of  speech  is  therel  What  will  its  position  be  as  a 
modifier  of  the  noun? 

Write  your  final  draft  of  the  sentence  using  the  word  there  as  a  modifier 
of  the  noun  mountains. 
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from  the  Imperial  Oil  collection 

THE  LA  VERENDRYES  IN  SIGHT  OF  THE  WESTERN  MOUNTAINS, 
1743 


LESSON  6 


Review  test  1 


PART  A 

Write  the  numbers  1  to  20  on  your  foolscap  or  in  your  notebook  as 
directed.  Opposite  each  number,  write  the  word,  or  words,  that  would  best 
take  the  place  of  the  same  number  in  the  following  passage: 

Conjunctions  are  words  like  1,  2,  3.  Conjunctions  join  4  or  5  that  are 
grammatically  6.  We  represent  the  conjunction  in  a  formula  with  the 
symbol  7.  A  simple  sentence  is  any  of  the  8.  A  compound  sentence 
consists  of  two  or  more  9  joined  by  a  10.  We  often  find  11  and  12 
occurring  as  modifiers  in  front  of  the  noun.  Following  the  noun  we 
might  expect  to  find  13  and  14  as  modifiers.  A  noun  and  its  modifiers 
are  called  a  15.  This  word  group  formed  by  the  noun  and  its  modifiers 
may  be  replaced  by  the  16,  sometimes  with  a  17,  without  altering  the 
pattern  of  the  sentence.  The  second  noun  in  a  Pattern  5  sentence  is 
called  the  18,  and  the  third  noun  is  called  the  19.  The  fact  that  we  use 
la,  lb,  and  lc  to  represent  the  nouns  in  a  Pattern  5  sentence  means 
that  the  three  nouns  refer  to  20. 


PART  B 

Sort  the  following  words  into  two  lists,  one  headed  prepositions  and  the 
other  headed  conjunctions.  If  a  word  is  neither  a  preposition  nor  a  con¬ 
junction,  ignore  it: 


with 

on 

but 

is 

or 

to 

nor 

it 

at 

from 

by 

in 

PART  c 

Copy  the  following  sentences  onto  your  paper,  leaving  three  lines  between 
each  sentence  and  the  next. 

Write  the  symbols  above  each  sentence  and  put  square  brackets  around 
all  compound  units,  that  is,  around  all  compound  subjects,  verbs,  objects,  or 
complements. 

Under  each  sentence  write  any  compound  unit,  and  state  whether  it  is 
a  subject,  verb,  object,  or  complement. 

Write  the  number  of  the  sentence  pattern. 
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example: 

la  2  lb  (P  D  1  1) 

[D  1  C  1] 

The  boys  and  girls  collected  money  for  the  Christmas  fund. 
the  hoys  and  girls :  subject  B/P  2 

1 .  We  hoped  and  prayed  for  rain. 

2.  My  friends  are  always  happy  and  gay. 

3.  Mike  gave  the  old  prospector  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  trip. 


PART  D 

Copy  the  following  sentences  onto  your  paper.  Write  the  symbols  above 
each  sentence. 

Under  each  sentence,  write  the  number  of  the  sentence  pattern  or  patterns, 
and  state  whether  the  sentence  is  simple  or  compound.  The  first  one  is  done 
for  you  as  an  example: 


example: 

(D)  la  2  lb  (P  1)  (P  1) 

[1  C  1] 

Our  friends  sent  sandals  and  pottery  to  us  from  Mexico. 
B/P  2  simple  sentence 

1 .  Soldiers  become  attached  to  some  very  odd  possessions. 

2.  They  have  few  comforts  in  the  field  and  they  treasure  any  reminder  of 
civilized  life. 

3.  The  men  in  one  battalion  carried  a  battered  old  armchair  with  them. 

4.  It  was  hidden  in  the  battalion  truck,  and  the  men  guarded  it  jealously. 

5.  At  night  we  gave  the  old  chair  with  its  bursting  springs  a  place  of  honor 
at  the  campfire. 

6.  All  the  men  had  a  turn  in  it,  but  no  one  could  use  it  exclusively. 


PART  E 

Write  noun  clusters  to  fit  the  following  formulas : 


1. 

D 

3 

3 

1 

2. 

D 

3 

3 

1 

P 

D 

3. 

D 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4. 

D 

3 

(1) 

1 

P 

D 
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PART  F 


Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  formulas.  Copy  the  symbols  above  the 


sentences  you  write,  and  underline  any  noun  clusters. 


1.  1, 

1, 

7 

c 

1 

2 

P 

D 

1. 

2.  D 

1 

2 

D 

3 

3 

1 

C  1  2 

3.  D 

3 

3 

1 

P 

D 

1 

2L  D  1. 

4.  D 

1 

2 

C 

2, 

C 

1 

2  14. 

5.  1 

2 

D 

1 

D 

3 

1. 
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LESSON  7 


Modifiers  of  the  verb 


When  we  examined  the  noun  cluster,  we  found  a  noun  headword  around 
which  were  clustered  modifiers  of  that  headword.  If  we  take  the  nouns,  noun 
clusters,  and  isolate  adjectives  out  of  our  sentences,  we  find  that  we  are  left 
with  the  verb  and,  possibly,  a  number  of  words  that  modify  it. 

To  see  how  verb  modifiers  behave,  let  us  examine  the  following  sentences: 


(4)  la  2  (D)  (3)  lb 

(a)  Vividly  I  recall  that  horrible  night. 

la  (4)  2  (D)  (3)  lb 

(b)  I  vividly  recall  that  horrible  night. 

la  2  (4)  (D)  (3)  lb 

(c)  I  recall  vividly  that  horrible  night. 

la  2  (D)  (3)  lb  (4) 

(d)  I  recall  that  horrible  night  vividly. 


4  la  2  D  3  lb 

la  4  2  D  3  lb 

la  2  4  D  3  lb 

la  2  D  3  lb  4 


You  will  notice  that  it  is  possible  for  the  adverb  vividly  to  occur  in  at  least 
four  different  positions.  We  could  think  of  the  sentence  as  a  sort  of  mold 
with  four  empty  spaces,  into  any  one  of  which  we  could  put  an  adverb: 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 

_ I _ recall _ that  horrible  night _ 

We  could  describe  the  possible  positions  in  this  way: 

( a )  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 

(b)  between  the  subject  and  verb 

(c)  between  the  verb  and  the  object  or  complement,  if  any 

(d)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 

Before  we  go  any  further,  you  must  realize  that  we  do  not  put  adverbs  or 
other  verb  modifiers  into  any  one  of  these  positions  as  the  fancy  takes  us. 
We  use  a  particular  position  in  order  to  signal  a  particular  shade  of  meaning 
to  our  reader.  _  / 


assignment:  In  our  examples  above,  we  used  a  Pattern  2  sentence  to 
illustrate  the  positions  of  the  modifier.  Use  the  adverb  suddenly  in  as  many 
places  as  you  can  in  a  Pattern  1  sentence.  How  many  positions  are  there? 
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Study  the  following  examples: 

P  D  1 

(a)  In  a  flash  John  remembered  all  the  horrible  details. 

P  D  1 

(b)  John,  in  a  flash ,  remembered  all  the  horrible  details. 

P  D  1 

(c)  John  remembered,  in  a  flash,  all  the  horrible  details. 

P  D  1 

(d)  John  remembered  all  the  horrible  details  in  a  flash. 

The  prepositional  phrase  is  a  common  modifier  of  the  verb.  Like  the  adverb, 
it  can  occur  in  any  one  of  four  possible  positions: 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 

_  John  _  remembered  _  all  the  horrible  details _ 

But,  as  we  said  a  moment  ago,  we  don’t  put  modifiers  of  the  verb  into 
these  positions  haphazardly. 

If  we  place  a  modifier  of  the  verb  in  position  (a),  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  it  tends  to  modify  the  whole  sentence  rather  than  the  verb. 

If  we  place  a  modifier  of  the  verb  in  position  (b),  between  subject  and 
verb,  we  give  it  greater  emphasis  than  it  would  get  in  position  (c),  between 
verb  and  object  or  complement,  if  any. 

Our  choice  of  positions  (c)  and  (d)  for  modifiers  of  the  verb  usually 
depends  on  the  number  of  modifiers  we  want  to  employ.  We  could,  for 
example,  say: 

4  4  4  4 

Later  John  carefully  finished  up  the  job  here. 

note:  The  word  “up”  is  not  a  preposition  here  but  an  adverb.  If  we  had  not 
needed  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  for  another  idea,  we  could 
have  said,  “Later  John  carefully  finished  the  job  up.”  If  a  word  that  looks 
like  a  preposition  can  be  shifted  without  changing  the  basic  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  it  is  probably  being  used  as  an  adverb. 


assignment:  If  we  had  used  “finished  the  job  up  here”  earlier,  we 
would  not  have  made  our  meaning  clear.  However,  you  will  often  find  more 
than  one  modifier  occuring  in  position  (d)  and  also  in  position  (a) : 

Later  /  in  the  morning  Mike  salvaged  the  boom  chains  easily  /  with  his 
skin-diving  equipment. 

All  the  italicized  words  or  phrases  modify  the  verb  salvaged. 
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We  could  change  the  modifiers  in  our  earlier  example  so  that  it  reads: 

Later  /  in  the  morning  Mike  easily  salvaged  the  boom  chains  from  the 
harbor  bottom  /  with  his  skin-diving  equipment. 

Tell  what  each  of  the  italicized  words  or  phrases  modifies. 

One  of  the  modifiers  does  not  seem  to  modify  the  verb.  What  does  from 
the  harbor  bottom  modify? 

REMEMBER - 

1.  The  two  common  modifiers  of  the  verb  are  adverbs  and 
prepositional  phrases. 

2.  These  modifiers  may  occur  in  any  one  of  four  positions: 

(a)  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 

(b)  between  the  subject  and  the  verb 

(c)  between  the  verb  and  the  object  or  complement,  if 
any 

(d)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 


EXERCISE  26 

(a)  Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook.  Write  the  symbols 
above  the  sentences.  Underline  all  adverbs  and  prepositional  phrases  in  any 
of  the  four  positions  in  which  modifiers  of  the  verb  occur.  (In  sentence  4, 
consider  “taken  off”  as  the  verb.  Conventionally,  off  is  regarded  as  an 
adverb. ) 

1.  John  quickly  walked  the  big  black  dog  around  the  block. 

2.  Later  the  young  man  went  away  in  a  convertible. 

3.  In  the  morning  Mary  played  with  her  new  kitten. 

4.  Earlier  the  plane  had  taken  off  noisily. 

5.  He  was  sick  then. 

6.  He  was  captain  afterwards. 

7.  He  very  quickly  examined  our  class  on  Monday. 

8.  The  people  later  worked  well. 

9.  From  our  town  the  early  train  quickly  carried  all  the  fresh 
vegetables  to  the  city. 

10.  In  the  streets  the  trucks  bored  their  way  through  the  traffic. 

(b)  In  each  sentence,  decide  whether  other  arrangements  of  the  same 
modifiers  are  possible.  Write  them  out. 

(c)  The  prepositional  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  sentence  9  modifies  the 
verb.  What  does  it  modify  when  you  put  it  between  train  and  quickly ? 


Modifiers  of  the  verb 
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A  problem  in  placing  modifiers 


In  Lesson  5  you  learned  that  adverbs  and  prepositional  phrases  could 
follow  and  modify  the  headwords  of  noun  clusters.  For  example: 

1.  The  people  upstairs  are  always  noisy. 

2.  The  boat  under  the  bridge  is  ours. 

When  we  talked  about  modifiers  of  the  verb  we  called  this  place  for  the 
adverb,  between  the  noun  and  the  verb,  position  (b).  Study  these  examples, 
where  the  modifiers  also  occur  in  position  (b) : 

3.  The  men  here  do  not  want  to  strike. 

4.  The  men  still  do  not  want  to  strike. 

5.  The  soldier  with  his  last  gasp  shouted  defiance. 

6.  The  soldier  with  the  mortal  wound  shouted  defiance. 

You  would  probably  agree  that  in  sentences  3  and  6  the  modifiers  in  italics 
modify  the  nouns  that  they  follow.  But  in  sentences  4  and  5  the  modifiers 
in  italics  modify  the  verbs. 

Adverbs  and  prepositional  phrases  may  also  occur  in  position  (d)  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  If  the  sentence  has  an  object,  or  a  noun  used  as  a 
complement,  the  modifiers  may  modify  the  verb  or  the  noun  headword  they 
follow.  Tell  whether  the  italicized  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  sentences 
that  follow  modifies  a  noun  or  a  verb. 

7.  The  men  do  not  want  to  strike  the  mills  here. 

8.  The  men  do  not  want  to  strike  the  mills  now. 

9.  The  soldiers  would  not  leave  the  camp  until  dark. 

1 0.  The  soldiers  would  not  leave  the  camp  in  the  woods. 

In  sentences  8  and  9  the  italicized  words  modify  verbs;  in  sentences  7  and 
10  they  modify  nouns. 

Sentences  1  to  10  and  other  sentences  like  them  do  not  offer  any  trouble 
because  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  makes  it  clear  what  the  modifiers  are 
intended  to  modify. 

Consider  the  problem  in  sentences  1 1  and  12: 

11.  He  wanted  the  books  there. 

12.  He  wanted  the  books  on  the  lower  shelf. 

These  sentences  could  mean  that  he  wanted  certain  books  identified  by  the 
expressions  “there”  and  “on  the  lower  shelf”  (words  or  phrases  used  as 
modifiers  of  the  noun)  or  that  he  wanted  the  books  placed  in  certain 

positions _ “there”  and  “on  the  lower  shelf”  (words  or  phrases  used  as 

modifiers  of  the  verb) . 

The  signals  that  show  which  meaning  is  intended  are  usually  clear  in 
speech  but  they  are  sometimes  missed  in  writing.  This  simply  means  that  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  when  we  place  modifiers  in  a  position  where  they 
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could  modify  the  noun  or  the  verb.  We  must  be  careful  to  consider  the 
placing  of  the  modifier  so  that  our  meaning  is  unmistakeable.  Watch 
positions  (b)  and  (d) ! 


EXERCISE  27 

Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook,  and  write  the  proper 
symbol  above  each  word.  Underline  the  noun  clusters.  What  you  have  left 
will  very  likely  be  the  verb  and  its  modifier. 

List  any  adverbs  or  prepositional  phrases  that  modify  nouns  in  a  column 
headed  “modifiers  of  the  noun.”  List  the  adverbs  or  prepositional  phrases 
that  modify  the  verb  in  another  column  headed  “modifiers  of  the  verb.” 

example: 

(D)  la  (4)  2  lb  (4) 

The  people  upstairs  played  bridge  later. 

modifiers  of  the  noun  modifiers  of  the  verb 

upstairs  later 

1.  Upstairs  we  found  an  old  man  in  rags. 

2.  Those  people  upstairs  play  bridge  often. 

3.  The  food  afterwards  was  good. 

4.  The  men  afterwards  worked  smoothly. 

5.  Those  people  always  play  bridge  with  their  friends. 

6.  Inside,  the  people  worked  very  hard. 

7.  The  people  inside  worked  very  hard. 

8.  The  boat  at  the  far  edge  of  the  harbor  burned  fiercely. 

9.  At  the  far  edge  of  the  harbor,  the  boat  burned  fiercely. 

10.  He  went  abroad  for  study. 

1 1 .  Study  abroad  made  him  more  sympathetic. 


EXERCISE  28 

Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns: 


1. 

D 

1 

4 

2 

4. 

2. 

D 

3 

la 

4 

2 

D 

3 

lb 

P 

D 

3. 

4 

D 

3 

la 

2 

D 

3 

lb 

4. 

4. 

D 

la 

P 

D 

1 

2 

D 

3 

lb 

D 

5. 

4 

la 

2 

D 

lb 

4. 
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EXERCISE  29** 


Examine  the  picture  on  the  facing  page.  The  third  man  in  the  lead 
canoe  is  Simon  Fraser.  The  time  is  1808  and  the  place  the  Fraser  River. 

1.  Write  a  Pattern  2  sentence  telling  us  what  is  going  on  in  the  picture. 
Use  a  prepositional  phrase  at  the  beginning  to  bring  in  the  date.  Use 
another  prepositional  phrase  at  the  end  to  bring  in  the  method  of  travel. 


(P  1)  la  2  (D)  lb  (P  1). 


Fraser  Fraser  River 


The  suggested  pattern  is  a  guide  only;  you  can  add  to  it. 

2.  Follow  sentence  1  with  a  second  sentence  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  vessels 
the  canoes  were.  Use  Pattern  4. 

3.  The  canoes  are  birch  bark.  Write  a  Pattern  1  sentence  to  convey  this 
information.  Use  canoe(s)  as  the  subject. 

(D)  1  A  2  (P  1  1). 

4.  Write  a  Pattern  2  sentence  to  explain  what  would  happen  to  a  canoe  that 
hit  a  rock.  Make  rock(s)  the  subject. 

5.  Express  the  same  idea  as  in  sentence  4,  but  make  canoe(s)  the  subject 
and  bring  in  the  rock(s)  by  means  of  a  prepositional  phrase. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  with  river  or  current(s)  as  the  subject  and  use  adverbs 
to  give  the  idea  of  speed. 

7.  If  the  rapids  were  too  dangerous,  the  men  took  to  the  land.  What  would 
they  do  with  the  canoes?  Write  a  Pattern  2  sentence  to  explain. 

8.  What  does  the  information  in  sentence  7  suggest  about  the  weight  of 
the  canoes?  Answer  in  a  Pattern  3  sentence. 

9.  Shortly  after  Fraser’s  experience  descending  the  Fraser  River,  he 
realized  that  the  Indians  were  right;  he  could  not  go  farther  by  water. 
Write  a  Pattern  3  sentence  to  explain  why  he  left  his  canoes  and  went 
ahead  on  foot.  Make  canoe(s)  the  subject.  Reread  sentences  2,  3,  and  8. 
Put  the  information  about  the  canoe  into  the  sentence  as  part  of  the 
noun  cluster  built  around  the  subject.  Here  is  a  suggested  pattern: 


(D)...  1  2b  (V)  3  (P. 

canoe  (s) 


.  1). 

rapids 


Bring  in  the  rapids  as  part  of  a  prepositional  phrase.  The  suspension 
points  (...)  indicate  places  in  which  you  may  add  ideas. 

10.  Write  a  compound  sentence.  In  the  first  part,  or  pattern,  explain  the 
feelings  of  the  explorers.  In  the  second  part,  or  pattern,  explain  what 
they  did  in  spite  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  first  part.  Use  a  conjunction 
which  will  bring  out  the  connection  between  the  two  parts,  or  patterns. 

1 1 .  After  such  a  strenuous  and  dangerous  trip  as  this,  it  seems  certain  that 
Fraser  would  allow  his  men  a  chance  to  recover.  Write  a  Pattern  5 
sentence,  with  Fraser  as  the  subject,  telling  what  he  did. 
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from  the  Imperial  Oil  collection 


DESCENDING  THE  FRASER  RIVER,  1808 


LESSON  8 


Tense 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  make  any  kind  of  statement 
without  making  some  reference  to  time.  This  happens  because  any  form  of 
any  verb  carries  some  association  of  time  with  it.  We  think  of  time  as  con¬ 
stantly  moving  past  us.  Events  are  like  the  snowflakes  caught  in  the  head¬ 
lights  of  our  car  as  we  drive  through  the  night.  They  seem  to  be  rushing  in 
on  us,  and  then  they  are  gone  and  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  behind  us, 
which  we  can  sense  but  can  no  longer  see.  Because  we  see  time  as  always 
moving,  we  must,  in  writing  about  things,  relate  time  to  some  point  that  both 
writer  and  reader  can  pick  out.  By  custom,  then,  we  show  the  time  of  an 
action  in  relation  to  the  time  of  writing.  For  example,  a  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent  in  London  during  the  last  war  wrote: 

As  I  write,  the  bombs  are  falling  upon  the  heart  of  this  ancient  city. 

The  forms  of  the  verbs  write  and  fall  show  us  that  the  two  actions,  that  of 
“writing”  and  that  of  the  bombs  “falling,”  were  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
Both  the  forms  write  and  are  falling  refer  to  present  time,  not  the  present 
time  of  today,  this  minute,  as  you  read  these  words,  but  the  present  time  for 
the  writer  as  he  wrote  the  words  in  the  midst  of  a  far-off  war. 

Examine  the  following  sentences  and  consider  the  various  kinds  of  time 
suggested  by  the  verbs : 

1 .  I  saw  the  man  shot  by  the  gangsters. 

This  happened  in  the  past  (the  verb  form  saw  tells  us  that),  but  the  sentence 
as  it  stands  could  refer  to  either  one  of  two  situations : 

(a)  I  saw  the  man  who  had  been  shot  by  the  gangsters. 

or  (b)  I  saw  the  gangsters  shoot  the  man. 

In  (a)  the  shooting  took  place  before  I  saw  the  man.  In  other  words,  saw 
is  past  time  but  had  been  shot  is  even  farther  back  in  the  past.  In  (b)  the 
form  shoot,  a  present  form,  shows  that  the  shooting  went  on  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  looking.  Saw  put  my  action  of  seeing  into  the  past,  and  shoot 
tied  the  gangsters’  action  to  the  time  of  my  action. 

2.  When  I  reached  him,  I  realized  (a)  he  had  died  instantly. 

(b)  he  was  dying. 

Reached  and  realized  are  verb  forms  that  put  my  action  into  the  past.  If 
we  take  ending  (a),  “he  had  died  instantly,”  the  had  died  points  out  that 
this  happened  before  I  reached  him,  in  other  words,  in  an  even  earlier 
past  time  than  that  shown  by  reached.  If  we  take  ending  (b) ,  “he  was  dying,” 
the  form  was  dying  shows  us  that  the  action  was  going  on  at  the  time  I 
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reached  him.  In  other  words,  it  was  happening  in  what  was  then  present 
time. 


3.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  “Do  not  go  for  a  doctor.  Take  down 
these  names.  I  shall  have  failed  if  these  gangsters  go  free.” 

The  forms  opened  and  said  put  the  action  into  the  past,  where  it  obviously 
belongs.  The  actual  words  of  the  man  are  in  the  present — do,  go,  take — for 
they  refer  to  the  present  when  he  said  them.  The  form  shall  have  failed  refers 
to  what  was,  at  the  time  he  said  these  words,  future  time:  if  the  gangsters 
were  to  get  away  in  the  future,  then  at  that  point  when  they  escaped,  his 
failure  would  be  complete. 

By  this  time  you  will  agree  that  there  are  many  things  about  time  that  we 
can  indicate  with  verbs. 


exercise  30 

Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns.  Use  the  words  written  into 
the  patterns  exactly  as  they  occur,  and  follow  the  instructions  in  brackets 
below  each  sentence  pattern. 

1.1  2  (D)  1  because  1  (A)  2  (D)  (3)  1. 

(Put  the  first  verb  in  the  past.) 

What  was  the  first  action?  What  was  the  second  action?  What  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  them  in  logical  or  real  time? 

2.  When  1  2  (D)  1,  1  (A)  2  (P  D  1). 

(Put  the  first  verb  in  the  present.) 

What  is  the  connection  in  time  between  the  first  and  second  verbs? 


Time  and  tense 

At  this  point  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  time  and  tense.  Tense 
is  said  to  mean  time,  not  logical  or  “real”  time  as  you  ordinarily  think  of  it, 
but  merely  the  particular  time  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  verb.  Verbs 
always  indicate  a  point  in  time  relative  to  the  time  at  which  the  writer  was 
working.  The  present  form  of  the  verb  merely  indicates  that  the  action  that 
was  going  on  was  thought  to  be  true  at  the  same  time  as  the  writer  was 
setting  down  the  words  on  paper. 

When  we  speak  of  different  forms  of  the  verb,  we  are  referring  to  the 
various  ways  we  can  change  the  appearance  or  “shape”  of  the  verb  in  order 
to  suggest  different  times.  Each  shape  or  form  is  a  tense.  Strictly  speaking, 
English  verbs  have  only  two  distinct  forms:  a  past  and  a  present  or,  more 
accurately,  a  non-past.  When  we  say  “walked,”  we  suggest  the  past.  When 
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we  say  “walk,”  we  may  refer  to  a  very  long  period  of  time;  the  only  definite 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  does  not  suggest  the  past.  If  we  want  to  suggest  the 
future,  we  usually  have  to  add  an  auxiliary,  such  as  will  in  “will  walk.”  For 
the  moment  we  shall  speak  of  will  walk  as  a  form,  or  tense,  of  the  verb  walk. 

We  have  mentioned  three  forms  or  tenses  of  the  verb,  each  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  time.  Let  us  now  set  them  out  in  a  diagram: 


This  line  indicates 
the  time  of  writing, 
present  time  for 
the  writer. 

present  tense:  may  stretch  into  the  past 

or  the  future  and  always  includes  the  present  — 

I  walk 
we  eat 
he  talks 
they  work 


past  tense:  a  time  that  has  future  tense:  a  time  that  has  not  yet 

passed  away —  arrived — 


/  walked  he  talked 
we  ate  they  worked 


1  shall  walk  he  will  talk 
we  shall  eat  they  will  work 


As  we  said  a  moment  ago,  English  really  has  only  two  single-word  forms  of 
the  verb,  a  past  and  a  present.  After  that,  we  have  to  add  auxiliaries. 


Present  tense 

Present  tense  is  a  misleading  name  because  the  only  thing  all  present  tense 
verbs  have  in  common  is  that  they  do  not  suggest  the  past  as  a  period;  they 
may,  however,  stretch  back  into  the  past  and  forward  into  the  future.  If  you 
say 

I  go  to  school, 

ask  yourself  how  long  this  action  has  been  going  on  and  how  long  it  will  go 
on.  To  take  another  example,  if  you  say 

The  sun  rises  in  the  east, 

you  find  it  difficult  to  put  limits  on  the  time  covered  by  this  statement. 
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On  the  other  hand,  you  might  say: 

I  go  on  to  Ottawa  on  Monday. 

This  definitely  refers  to  future  time,  but  we  are  still  using  the  present  form 
or  tense  of  the  verb  (present:  go;  past:  went)  and  a  prepositional  phrase, 
on  Monday.  It  is  this  phrase  that  fixes  the  time  of  the  sentence.  Remember, 
the  tense  of  the  verb  is  present  (go),  but  the  sentence  as  a  whole  refers  to  the 
future.  This  may  seem  surprising,  yet  the  pattern  is  one  that  we  all  use 
naturally  and  frequently. 

REMEMBER - 

1.  Verbs  have  forms  thafiwe  call  tenses. 

2.  Tenses  are  labelled  past,  present,  and  future. 

3.  The  time  indicated  by  the  tense  and  the  idea  of  time  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  whole  sentence  may  or  may  not  be  the  same. 


From  now  on,  when  we  speak  of  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  the  present 
form  that  fits  with  7  (I  go,  I  eat,  I  run,  I  jump),  we  shall  call  it  the  base,  or 
the  base  form. 


Past  tense 

The  past  tense  is  used  for  a  particular  event  in  the  past,  something  that 
is  over  and  done  with. 

The  past  tense  of  English  verbs  is  usually  indicated  by  adding  the  letters 
ed  (or  d  when  the  word  ends  with  e)  to  the  base: 

please  walk  «kate 

pleased  walked  skated 

About  two  hundred,  out  of  the  thousands  of  English  verbs,  form  their  past 
by  a  change  in  the  base  rather  than  by  adding  ed: 

eat  bring  sing 

ate  brought  sang 

Such  forms  have  to  be  learned  as  we  learn  each  new  verb. 

Because  the  vast  majority  of  verbs  form  the  past  tense  by  adding  the 
letters  ed,  we  shall  write  2-ed  in  our  patterns  if  the  past  form  is  meant. 
(This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  you  have  to  use  a  past  form  ending  in 
ed;  you  may  use  any  past  form  like  ate ,  brought ,  or  sang.) 


Tense 
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Future  tense 


The  simple  future  tense  differs  from  the  past  and  the  present  tenses  in  that 
it  requires  an  auxiliary.  There  are  actually  many  ways  of  indicating  future 
time  in  the  form  of  the  verb,  all  requiring  the  use  of  auxiliaries. 

assignment  :  Consider  the  following  sentences : 


4.  I  would  go. 

5.  I  ought  to  go. 


1.  I  may  go. 

2.  I  should  go. 


3.  I  must  go. 

Briefly  describe  the  different  situations  in  which  you  would  use  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

The  next  group  of  sentences  also  suggest  future  time  by  the  form  of  the 
verb: 

6.  I  am  going  to  the  convention.  8.  The  money  is  to  be  divided. 

7.  He  keeps  going  to  conventions.  9.  He  is  going  to  leave. 

Sentence  6  could  indicate  present  or  future  time.  If  present  time  was  meant, 
we  could  indicate  this  specifically  by  saying,  “I  am  on  my  way  to  the  con¬ 
vention.”  What  times  besides  future  time  does  sentence  7  suggest? 

The  verb  forms  in  the  sentences  above  all  suggest  future  time,  but  in  most 
cases  they  carry  some  meaning  in  addition  to  that  of  the  simple  future.  They 
are  not  what  we  mean  by  simple  future  tense.  We  can  also  use  other 
expressions  to  indicate  future  time : 

The  train  leaves  at  ten  o’clock. 

They  arrive  on  Wednesday. 

We  are  having  dinner  with  the  president  tomorrow. 

Although  the  italicized  expressions  do  not  involve  the  use  of  auxiliaries  and 
do  not  affect  the  form  of  the  verb,  they  clearly  refer  to  a  time  that  is  yet  to 
come.  None  of  these,  however,  are  what  we  mean  by  the  simple  future  tense. 

When  we  say  future  tense,  we  mean  that  shall  or  will  is  used  with  the  base 
form  of  the  verb. 


“Shall”  or  “will”? 


In  a  given  sentence  we  do  not  have  a  free  choice  between  shall  and  will, 
nor  do  we  use  shall  in  a  particular  sentence  one  day  and  will  in  the  same  kind 
of  sentence  the  next.  We  do  have  a  way  of  telling  whether  to  use  shall  or  will 
in  a  given  context. 

However,  you  will  probably  meet  people  who  follow  a  different  usage  than 
yours.  There  seem  to  be  two  systems  of  using  the  auxiliaries  shall  and  will. 
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I:  Some  people  use  shall  with  the  first  person — that  is,  the  person  speak¬ 
ing — to  express  simple  future  time : 

I  shall  go  this  summer,  I  imagine. 

We  shall  go  to  all  the  places  we  used  to  know. 

They  use  will  with  the  second  and  third  persons  to  give  the  same  general 
idea  of  future  time : 

You  will  find  the  house  quite  easily. 

He  will  make  you  quite  welcome. 

She  will  prepare  a  delicious  tea,  and 

it  will  be  the  biggest  meal  you  have  ever  seen  masquerading  as  an 
afternoon  snack. 

In  summary,  these  people,  when  they  mean  future  time  and  nothing  more, 
use  the  following  expressions : 

I  shall  go  .  .  .  you  will  go  .  .  .  it  will  go  .  .  . 

we  shall  go  .  .  .  he  will  go  .  .  .  they  will  go  .  .  . 

she  will  go  . . . 

When  these  people  wish  to  express  future  time  and  some  other  idea,  such 
as  determination  or  reassurance,  they  reverse  the  procedure  we  have  just 
described  and  say: 

I  will  insist  on  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

We  will  stand  for  no  nonsense  on  this  issue. 

You  shall  pay  every  penny  that  you  owe. 

He  shall  watch  your  every  move. 

She  shall  examine  your  accounts  every  month. 

It  shall  go  hard  with  you  if  you  seek  to  trick  me. 

They  who  seek  to  evade  their  responsibilities  shall  be  sorry. 


summary - 

I  T  shall  go  means  future  time  and  nothing  more. 
We  _L  will  go  means  future  time  and  determination. 


You 

He 

She 

It 


will  go  means  future  time  and  nothing  more. 
shall  go  means  future  time  and  determination. 


They 


The  description  just  given  oversimplifies  a  complicated  use  of  auxiliary 
verbs.  If  your  parents  or  your  teachers  do  not  use  shall  and  will  in  this  way, 
then  they  probably  use  the  following  system,  and  you  would  be  wise  to  use 
it  too.  In  any  case,  be  guided  by  your  teacher’s  advice  and  follow  the  usage 
of  educated  people  in  your  part  of  the  world. 


Tense 
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II:  In  this  system,  people  use  will  with  the  base  form  of  the  verb  to  express 
simple  future  time.  This  is  the  form  for  all  statements  and  all  persons,  what¬ 
ever  pronoun  is  used. 

But  when  the  sentence  is  in  the  form  of  a  question,  not  a  statement,  and 
involves  I  or  we  (the  first  person  or  the  person  speaking),  shall  is  used: 

Shall  I  introduce  him  or  will  you  do  it? 

Shall  l  (Shall  we)  be  there? 

In  any  sentence  other  than  a  question  involving  /  or  we,  the  use  of  shall 
indicates  something  in  addition  to  future  time : 

I  will  (We  will)  be  there,  (a  simple  statement  of  fact) 

I  shall  (We  shall)  be  there,  (a  promise  or  a  reassurance) 

Whatever  system  is  used,  it  is  possible  to  express  determination  in  speech 
by  stressing  the  auxiliary:  “I  will  go.”  This  distinction  is  not  possible  in 
writing. 

You  will  notice  that  in  speech  most  people  avoid  the  whole  matter  of 
shall  or  will  by  saying,  for  example : 

I’ll  get  it  for  you.  You’ll  come,  won’t  you? 

He’ll  not  want  for  anything.  We’ll  have  it  here  in  a  minute. 

The  apostrophe  and  the  “1”  sound  have  taken  the  place  of  the  future  auxil¬ 
iary.  This  is  standard  speech,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
used  in  print.  However,  until  it  becomes  accepted  practice,  you  should  write 
out  the  auxiliary — except  where  you  are  reproducing  someone’s  actual 
words. 

REMEMBER - - - — - 

1.  By  present  tense  we  mean  the  base  form  of  the  verb;  it 
refers  to  any  period  of  time  that  includes  the  present. 

2.  By  past  tense  we  mean  the  past  form  of  the  verb;  it  refers  to 
time  that  has  passed  away. 

3.  Future  tense  refers  to  time  that  is  yet  to  come.  We  use  shall 
or  will  with  the  base  form  of  the  verb. 

past:  I  went  present :  I  go 

he  went  he  goes 

future:  I  shall/ will  go 
he  will/ shall  go 


From  now  on,  if  you  are  expected  to  write  a  past  form  of  the  verb,  the 
symbol  will  be  2-ed.  If  you  are  expected  to  write  a  simple  future  form  of 
the  verb,  the  symbol  for  the  auxiliary  will  be  followed  by  an  F  in  brackets. 
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example:  1  A(F)  2  (P  D  1) 

He  will  go  to  the  circus. 

The  symbol  2  by  itself  will  represent  either  the  present  form  of  the  verb  or 
any  form  that  will  fit  in  the  particular  pattern.  Any  additional  information 
about  time  or  tense  will  be  added  in  writing  at  the  end  of  the  pattern. 


EXERCISE  31 

Copy  the  numbers  of  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook.  After 
each  number,  write  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  sentence,  and  then  write  the 
time  suggested  by  the  sentence;  that  is,  the  time  in  which  the  action  of  the 
verb  is  supposed  to  take  place. 

example:  John  must  take  the  dog  for  a  walk — verb:  take;  present  tense 
(take:  present  tense;  must  is  an  auxiliary,  but  only  shall  take  or 
will  take  would  be  considered  future  tense);  future  time  (the 
action  can  only  take  place  in  the  future) . 

This  exercise  may  be  done  orally,  as  the  teacher  decides. 

1 .  We  always  went  to  the  island  in  the  summer. 

2.  I  see  the  airplane. 

3.  The  principal  wants  to  see  you. 

4.  We  start  tomorrow. 

5.  The  train  leaves  at  7 : 30. 

6.  You  guess  the  right  number. 

7.  Dogs  make  better  pets  than  cats. 

8.  The  principal  will  see  you  after  school. 

9.  We  started  at  dawn. 

10.  He  guessed  right  every  time. 


EXERCISE  32 

Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns  : 


1. 

D 

1 

P  D  1  2-ed  4  P  D  1. 

2. 

D 

3 

1  A(F)  2  P  D  1  4. 

3. 

D 

1 

2-ed  D  1,  C  1  2-ed  4. 

4. 

D 

3 

312D31PD1. 

5. 

D 

1 

A(F)  2L  3. 

6. 

1 

A(F)  2L  D  1. 

7. 

1 

A(F)  2  1,  1,  C  1. 

8. 

P 

D 

1  D  3  1  2-ed  3  1. 

9. 

1 

A(F)  2D1PD1PD1. 

10. 

1 

2-ed  P  D  1  C  1  A(F)  2  P  D 

Tense 
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Sentence  variants— questions 

In  this  lesson  and  the  two  following  lessons  we  shall  examine  the  ways  in 
which  the  basic  sentence  patterns  are  adapted  to  make  questions,  requests 
(or  “commands”),  exclamations,  and  a  few  other  special  sentence  types.  We 
shall  call  these  adaptions  of  the  basic  patterns  sentence  variants. 


Problem  16 

(a)  Which  sentence  pattern  has  three  nouns  all  referring  to  different 
things?  Give  an  example. 

(b)  You  can  describe  sentence  patterns  in  terms  of  the  following: 

1 .  the  number  of  nouns  (or  pronouns) 

2.  whether  the  nouns  or  pronouns,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  refer 
to  the  same  thing  or  to  different  things 

3.  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  isolate  adjective 

We  do  not  need  to  mention  verbs  because  every  sentence  pattern  has  just  one 
main  verb.  The  presence  of  auxiliaries  does  not  affect  the  pattern. 

Now  describe  each  of  the  five  basic  sentence  patterns  in  the  terms  stated 
in  1,  2,  and  3  above.  Pattern  1  is  done  for  you  as  an  example. 

Pattern  1:  one  noun  (or  pronoun),  no  isolate  adjectives 

Check  your  answers  before  reading  on. 


Problem  17 

(a)  What  is  the  difference  between  sentences  1  and  2?  How  do  you  know? 

1*  (A)  2  (P  D  1) 

1.  He  is  going  to  the  party  (Pattern  1) 

2.  Who  is  going  to  the  party 

(b)  How  many  essential  nouns  or  pronouns  are  there  in  sentence  2? 

(c)  What  pattern  does  it  seem  to  follow? 

(d)  What  pattern  does  each  of  the  following  questions  seem  to  follow? 

3.  Who  called  me? 

4.  Who  is  sick? 

5.  Who  is  your  president? 

6.  Who  gave  our  cat  the  liver? 

(e)  Which  word  in  sentences  2  to  6  seems  to  mark,  or  signal,  a  question? 
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List  the  words  that  mark,  or  signal,  a  question  in  the  following  passage: 

Which  boy  placed  that  banana  cream  pie  on  my  chair?  Whom  did  you 
see?  What  did  he  do?  Who  distracted  my  attention  as  I  sat  down? 
Where  did  you  get  the  pie?  Whom  did  you  see  with  it?  Why  do  you 
torment  me  in  this  fashion?  How  do  you  expect  to  pay  for  my  trousers? 
What  can  you  do  to  make  up  for  this?  To  whom  am  I  supposed  to  send 
the  bill?  When  can  you  get  the  trousers  back  to  me?  Whose  trousers 
am  I  supposed  to  wear  in  the  meantime? 


Question  words 


Let  us  agree  to  call  words  that  mark  a  question,  question  words.  The 
symbol  for  a  question  word  will  be  Q.  Take  one  of  the  sentences  you  studied 
earlier,  for  example: 

Ql*  (A)  2  (P  D  1) 

Who  is  going  to  the  party? 

We  have  used  the  symbol  Q  for  the  question  word  who.  But  who  is  also  a 
pronoun  and  we  wish  to  indicate  this  fact,  hence  the  label  Ql*. 

When  you  studied  pronouns,  you  memorized  the  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  At  that  time,  you  found  that  who ,  which  is  not  a  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  also  has  three  forms:  who,  whom,  whose.  We  have  agreed  to  call  who 
a  question  word  in  certain  sentences.  What  about  whom  and  whose ?  Study 
these  sentences: 

The  cowboy  lassos  the  criminal,  (two  nouns  referring  to  different  things) 
He  lassoed  the  criminal,  (noun  and  pronoun  referring  to  different  things) 
Whom  did  he  lasso?  (two  pronouns  referring  to  different  things) 

All  three  sentences  seem  to  follow  Pattern  2.  Similarly,  consider  these 
sentences : 


la*  2  (D)  lb  (P  1*) 

He  sent  the  letter  to  me. 

(P  Ql*)  (A)  la*  2  (D)  lb 

To  whom  did  he  send  the  letter? 

la*  2L  (D)  la 

That  is  his  book.  ( That  is  a  pronoun  here.) 

Qla*  2L  la* 

Whose  is  that? 


(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  4) 
(Pattern  4) 


We  have  found  both  whom  and  whose  as  question  words,  or  words  that  signal 
a  question.  Whom  is  used  by  itself  or  with  a  preposition  like  to. 
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Whose,  as  a  question  word,  may  also  appear  before  a  noun,  where  it 
will  pattern  like  a  determiner.  In  such  cases,  when  a  word  acts  as  both  a 
question  word  and  a  determiner,  we  shall  use  the  label  QD.  We  shall  put 
it  in  brackets,  since  we  are  bracketing  determiners. 

(QD)  la  2L  la*  (Pattern  4) 

Whose  book  is  that? 

Whose  books  are  those? 

Which  is  another  word  that  may  occur  either  as  a  pronoun  and  a  question 
word,  Ql,  or  as  a  determiner  and  a  question  word,  (QD). 

Qla*  2L  (3)  la 

Which  is  your  book?  (Pattern  4) 

(QD)  la  2L  (D)  (V)  3 

Which  book  is  the  most  useful?  (Pattern  3) 

When  we  use  what,  we  find  that  it  may  represent,  or  substitute  for,  a  wide 
variety  of  things,  for  example: 

1.  What  shall  I  do?  (I  shall  leave  immediately.) 

2.  W hat  did  he  say?  {He  said  that  the  job  must  be  finished  Thursday.) 

3.  What  change  will  be  made?  (We  will  have  to  turn  out  for  all 
alarms. ) 

In  constructions  like  these,  it  is  easiest  to  continue  to  regard  what  as  a 
question  word  and  a  pronoun,  Ql*,  although  we  are  stretching  the  meaning 
of  “pronoun”  considerably. 

Notice  that  what  and  /  in  question  1  above,  and  what  and  he  in  question 
2,  refer  to  different  things.  These  would  seem  to  be  Pattern  2  sentences. 


assignment:  Look  at  another  example: 

Ql*  (A)  1  2 

What  did  John  find?  (Pattern  2) 

Answer  the  question  in  at  least  three  different  ways  and  show  what  what 
represents  in  each  answer. 

Occasionally,  we  use  what  as  a  question  word  and  a  determiner,  (QD): 
(QD)  la  2  la* 

What  book  is  that?  (Pattern  4) 

Who,  whom,  whose,  which,  and  what  are  often  referred  to  as  questioning, 
or  “interrogative  pronouns.”  We  will  also  find  who,  whom,  which,  and  what 
compounded  with  ever:  whoever ,  whomever,  whichever,  and  whatever. 

The  other  question  words,  when,  where,  why,  and  how,  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “interrogative  adverbs”;  we  shall  use  the  label  (Q4)  for  them. 
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note:  Your  teacher  may  wish  you  to  use  the  terms  ‘‘interrogative  pronoun” 
and  “interrogative  adverb”;  otherwise,  it  will  be  in  order  to  group  both 
classes  as  “question  words.” 


assignment:  Consider  these  pairs  of  sentences: 


(Q4)  (A)  1  2 

When  did  you  go? 

(Q4)  (A)  la  2  lb 

Where  did  you  put  it? 


1  2  (4) 

I  went  later. 

la  2  lb  (4) 

I  put  it  there. 


Go  on  to  construct  situations  in  which  the  interrogative  adverbs  why  and 
how  represent  adverbial  pieces  of  information. 


Other  questions 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  only  questions  that  are  marked,  or  signalled, 
by  question  words.  Do  questions  always  begin  with  question  words?  Before 
you  read  on,  work  out  the  following  problem  and  check  your  answers. 

Problem  18 


1  (A)  2  (P  D  1) 


(Pattern  1) 


1.  He  is  going  to  the  party 

(A)  1  2  (P  D  1) 


2.  Is  he  going  to  the  party 

(a)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  above  sentences?  How  do  you 
know?  (The  punctuation  has  been  deliberately  omitted.) 

(b)  Consider  the  following  group  of  sentences: 

3.  Was  he  shouting? 

4.  Did  he  call  me? 

5.  Will  he  become  our  president? 

6.  Did  he  give  you  the  tickets? 

How  can  you  describe  this  question  pattern?  That  is  to  say,  what  have  all 
these  sentences  in  common? 

(c)  Do  the  sentences  below  follow  the  same  question  pattern  that  you 
found  in  (b)  above?  Explain  your  answers. 

7.  Is  he  unhappy? 

8.  Was  he  the  president? 

9.  Were  they  upset? 

10.  Are  we  late? 
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(d)  Try  your  hand  at  writing  formulas  for  the  question  sentences  in  (b) 
and  (c)  above.  Remember,  it  is  the  question  signal  that  we  are  interested 
in.  This  signal  usually  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  If  you  wrote 
the  formula  only  as  far  as  the  verb  and  then  indicated  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
with  three  dots,  properly  called  “suspension  points”  (  .  .  .  ),  this  would 
indicate  that  the  question  could  be  completed  to  form  any  of  the  available 
patterns. 


summary - 


Q  2 


Q  1  2 


Question  words  seem  to  fall  into  two  main  groups : 

I — those  having  question  words  as  the  signal : 

r  Ql*  2  (P  D  1) 

[_Who  went  to  the  party? 

r  (QD)  1  2  (P  D  1) 

]_Which  boy  went  to  the  party? 

(Q4)  (A)  (1)  2  (P  D  1) 

Whom  did  you  take  to  the  party? 
(Q4)  (A)  1  2  (P  D  1) 
When  did  you  go  to  the  party? 

(Q4)  2L  1  3 

Why  is  he  happy? 

Ql*  2  1  (P  1) 

LJWhat  have  you  in  stock? 


Q  A  1  2 


Q  2  1  ...? 

(the  verb  must  be  a 
form  of  “be”  or  “have”) 


< 


(Pattern  1) 

(Pattern  1) 

(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  1) 

(Pattern  3) 
(Pattern  2) 


II — those  having  verbs  or  auxiliaries  as  the  signal : 

2  la  (D)  lb 


2  1  *> 

(the  verb  must  be  a  < 
form  of  “be”  or  “have”) 


A  1  2 


Have  you  any  flowers? 

2L  1  3 

Are  you  happy? 

(A)  la  2  lb  (P  D  1) 

Will  he  take  you  to  the  party? 
(A)  la  2  lb 
Do  you  like  dances? 


(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  3) 

(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  2) 


note:  There  is  another  way  of  asking  a  question:  the  basic  sentence  pattern 
is  not  altered  at  all,  but,  in  speaking,  the  voice  rises  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
Compare  the  following: 

You  like  dancing.  You  like  dancing? 

Such  questions  are  not  much  used  in  writing,  except  when  reporting  con¬ 
versations.  We  shall,  therefore,  spend  very  little  time  on  them.  Just  remember 
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that  they  consist  of  a  basic  sentence  pattern  followed  by  a  question  mark. 
This  question  mark  represents  what,  in  speech,  would  be  a  special  tone  of 
voice. 

REMEMBER - - 

1 .  A  question  may  be  signalled  by  the  use  of  a  question  word 
at  the  beginning  of  a  basic  sentence  pattern. 

2.  Such  question  words  act,  at  the  same  time,  as  pronouns: 
Ql;  determiners:  (QD);  or  adverbs:  (Q4). 

3.  Who,  whom,  whose,  which,  what,  when,  where,  why,  and 
how  are  question  words  when  they  appear  at  the  beginning 
of  a  simple  sentence. 

4.  Another  kind  of  question  is  signalled  by  the  alteration  of  a 
basic  sentence  pattern  so  that  a  form  of  “be”  or  “have”  used 
as  the  main  verb,  or  any  of  the  auxiliaries,  including  “be” 
or  “have,”  comes  before  the  subject. 


exercise  34 

As  you  have  probably  read  in  papers  and  magazines,  it  is  now  possible  to 
use  special  types  of  electronic  computers  to  translate  one  language  into  an¬ 
other.  Machines  that  are  already  in  use  can,  for  example,  scan  a  Russian 
scientific  journal,  transpose  the  words  into  a  code,  find  suitable  English 
equivalents,  decode  the  equivalents,  and  print  a  usable  English  translation. 

Imagine  that  you  are  a  reporter  for  your  school  paper,  and  that  you  have 
read  that  a  famous  scientist  who  is  directing  research  in  such  machine 
translation  is  spending  a  weekend  with  relatives  who  live  in  your  community. 
The  son  of  that  family  attends  your  school,  and  through  him  you  have  been 
promised  a  brief  interview  with  the  great  man,  provided  you  will  come  with 
fifteen  questions,  and  only  fifteen,  written  out  beforehand.  Because  the 
scientist  is  also  a  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  text,  he  has  further  insisted  that 
each  of  the  types  and  sub-types  of  questions  listed  in  the  summary  on  page 
68  be  used  at  least  once. 

Write  out  the  fifteen  questions  you  would  ask  the  scientist.  Remember  the 
newspaperman’s  formula:  What?  Where?  Who?  When?  How?  Use  all  the 
forms  of  questions  you  have  learned: 

Q  2  ...? 

Q  1  2  ...? 

Q  A  1  2  ...? 

Q  2  (a  form  of  “be”  or  “have”)  1  . . .  ? 

2  (a  form  of  “be”  or  “have”)  1  . . .  ? 

A  1  2  ...? 
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Sentence  variants— requests 


Problem  19 

Let  us  take  a  situation  containing  three  “pieces”  of  information  and  see 
what  happens  when  we  combine  them  to  make  different  kinds  of  sentences.. 


A.  Statements  (basic  sentence  patterns): 


The  boy 

fired 

the  rocket. 

(Pattern  2) 

The  boy 

is  firing 

the  rocket. 

(Pattern  2) 

The  boy 

will  fire 

the  rocket. 

(Pattern  2) 

B.  Questions  (sentence 

variants) : 

TYPE  i  Who 

fired 

the  rocket? 

(Pattern  2) 

Who 

is  firing 

the  rocket? 

(Pattern  2) 

Who 

will  fire 

the  rocket? 

(Pattern  2) 

type  ii  Did  the  boy 

fire 

the  rocket? 

(Pattern  2) 

Had  the  boy 

fired 

the  rocket? 

(Pattern  2) 

Will  the  boy 

fire 

the  rocket? 

(Pattern  2) 

(a)  Questions  of  type  I  and  type  II  are  asked  for  different  purposes. 

Why  or  when  would  you  use  type  I?  Why  or  when  would  you  use  type  II? 

A  third  question  arrangement  is  possible  in  this  situation.  What  is  it  and 
when  or  why  would  you  use  it? 

(b)  Look  again  at  the  basic  pattern,  or  statement: 

The  boy  tired  the  rocket.  (Pattern  2) 

subject  verb  direct  object 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  arrangement? 

Fire  the  rocket. 

How  does  this  arrangement  differ  from  the  basic  pattern,  or  statement?  Can 
you  put  this  arrangement  into  the  past  tense?  Explain. 

Check  your  answers  thus  far. 

(c)  What  is  the  difference  between  sentences  1  and  2  following? 

1.  You  fire  the  rocket. 

2.  You  fired  the  rocket. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  time  to  which  a  request,  or  command,  refers? 
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Consider  this  situation:  a  very  small  boy  walking  a  very  big  dog.  We 
could  arrange  this  information  in  quite  a  number  of  ways.  We  could  state: 

(D)  la  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

The  boy  took  the  dog  for  a  walk.  (Pattern  2) 

We  could  rearrange  the  bits  of  information  and  say: 

(D)  la  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

The  dog  took  the  boy  for  a  walk. 

We  wouldn’t  have  changed  the  pattern.  But  we  could  also  ask  any  one  of 
these  questions: 

Qla*  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

Who  took  the  dog  for  a  walk? 

(A)  (D)  la  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

Did  the  boy  take  the  dog  for  a  walk? 

(Q4)  (A)  (D)  la  2  D  lb  (P  D  1) 

Why  did  the  boy  take  the  dog  for  a  walk? 

Then  again,  we  could  make  this  request  of  the  boy: 

2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

Take  the  dog  for  a  walk. 

A  sentence  of  a  given  pattern  may  have  a  number  of  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  its  essential  parts.  Some  sentences  do  not  lend  themselves  to  as 
many  rearrangements  as  others.  You  might  say,  “That  girl  swam  the  English 
Channel,”  but  it  is  unlikely  that  you  would  ever  say  to  anyone,  “Swim  the 
Channel.” 


Examine  groups  of  sentences  A,  B,  and  C.  Then  read  the  comments  that 
follow. 


A 

Pass  the  butter. 
Close  the  door. 
Find  my  gloves. 
Get  to  school. 


B 

Please  pass  the  butter. 
Please  close  the  door. 
Please  find  my  gloves. 
Please  get  to  school. 


C 

Let’s  pass  and  not  reach. 

Let’s  watch  the  doors. 

Let’s  all  look  for  those  gloves. 
Let’s  get  to  school. 


There  are  three  recognized  forms  of  the  request  arrangement: 

A.  no  subject,  base  form  of  the  verb 

B.  please  at  the  beginning  (or  elsewhere  in  the  sentence),  no  subject, 
base  form  of  the  verb 

C.  let's  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  no  subject,  base  form  of  the 
verb 


Sentence  variants — requests 
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Let's,  originally  a  contraction  of  let  us,  now  seems  to  have  a  meaning  of 
its  own.  Compare  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  Let  us  check  the  invoices  and  call  you  in  the  morning. 

2.  Let’s  check  these  invoices  now. 

Sentence  1  means,  “Allow  us  to  take  time  to  go  through  the  invoices.  .  .  .” 
Sentence  2  means,  “You  and  I  are  going  to  start  on  these  invoices  right 
away.” 

We  can  think  of  let's  as  a  structure  word  that  is  used  to  introduce  requests. 

note  :  We  are  not  saying  that  questions  and  requests  are  variations  of  state¬ 
ment  patterns.  We  compose  a  question  or  a  request  to  meet  a  particular 
situation;  we  do  not  think  of  a  statement  and  then  rearrange  the  words  if  it  is 
a  question  that  is  needed.  However,  in  thinking  about  sentences,  it  is  very 
useful  to  regard  questions  and  requests  as  variations  of  the  basic  sentence 
patterns.  It  saves  us  from  inventing  a  host  of  new  patterns. 


Problem  20 

(a)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  following  sentences? 

1 .  Mike  is  quiet. 

2.  Mike,  be  quiet. 

(b)  Do  we  need  the  word  Mike  in  version  2;  that  is  to  say,  is  it  a  necessary 
part  of  the  request  pattern? 

(c)  Why  was  Mike  put  into  version  2? 


Problem  21 

Consider  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  Put  the  key  on  the  keyboard. 

2.  Put  the  key  on  the  keyboard,  if  you  don’t  mind. 

3.  When  you’ve  got  a  minute,  return  the  key  to  the  keyboard. 

4.  I  wonder  if  you’d  mind  putting  the  key  back  on  the  keyboard. 

5.  Would  you  mind  putting  the  key  back  on  the  keyboard? 

6.  Let’s  remember  to  put  the  key  back  on  the  keyboard,  shall  we? 
(Said  smilingly  and  between  the  teeth!) 

7.  Please  be  sure  to  put  the  key  back  on  the  keyboard  because  it  saves 
us  so  much  trouble. 

(a)  The  utterances  marked  2  to  7  are  all  variations  of  1.  Why  should 
people  go  to  the  trouble  of  composing  2  to  7  when  the  essential  meaning  is 
expressed  by  1? 

(b)  Do  all  the  above  sentences,  or  even  all  parts  of  them,  follow  the 
request  arrangement?  If  not,  what  other  arrangement  can  you  find? 
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REMEMBER 


1 .  The  typical  request  arrangement  has  no  subject  and  uses  the 
base  form  of  the  verb,  sometimes  preceded  by  please  or  let's. 

2.  A  request,  or  command,  need  not  follow  the  typical  request 
arrangement.  The  way  a  request  is  expressed  will  depend  on 
the  context — what  is  said  or  done  before  and  perhaps  after. 


All  of  us  know  a  request  or  command  when  we  hear  one.  Our  problem  in 
this  lesson  has  been  to  find  &  way  of  stating  how  requests,  or  at  least  some 
requests,  differ  from  the  other  possible  arrangements  of  words  in  a  sentence. 
We  might  put  a  request  in  the  form  of  a  question: 

Will  you  fire  the  rocket? 

In  the  right  situation,  the  boy  will  know  we  don’t  want  an  answer.  We  want 
him  to  go  ahead  and  fire  the  rocket.  If  the  person  spoken  to  is  represented 
in  a  request,  the  arrangement  may  also  resemble  a  statement  pattern: 

You  must  fire  the  rocket. 

Alternatively,  the  verb  may  occur  in  the  future  tense: 

You  will  fire  the  rocket.  You  shall  fire  the  rocket. 

In  either  case,  the  utterance  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  statement  pattern 
except  by  looking  at  the  context. 


Problem  22 

(a)  Consider  the  following  situation: 

You  have  left  the  bottom  of  your  garden  pretty  well  in  its  natural  state 
as  a  pleasant  bit  of  parkland.  There  are  shady  trees  and  wild  shrubs 
and,  incidentally,  a  lot  of  wild  blackberries.  Some  people  have  been 
picking  the  berries  in  the  empty  lot  behind  your  land  and  have  un¬ 
knowingly  wandered  over  the  unmarked  boundary  into  your  garden. 

You  might  say,  “Get  off  my  property.”  Your  sentence  would  follow  one  of 
the  typical  request,  or  command,  patterns,  but  it  is  not  very  polite.  Write  the 
words  that  you  would  use  to  get  these  people  off  your  land  in  as  kindly  or  as 
gracious  a  manner  as  possible. 

How  did  your  sentence  (or  sentences)  differ  from  the  typical  request? 

(b)  Consider  the  following  two  unpunctuated  sentences: 

1.  Don’t  you  call  me  names  2.  Don’t  you  know  any  better 

How  do  the  speaker’s  intentions  differ?  How  is  this  difference  signalled  to  us; 
that  is  to  say,  how  do  we  know  these  are  two  different  kinds  of  sentence? 
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Other  sentence  variants 


Exclamations 

If  you  were  showing  a  visiting  friend  the  collection  of  old  costumes  in  the 
local  museum,  you  might  stop  at  a  showcase  and  say: 

la2L(D)  la 
Believe  it  or  not,  that’s  a  hat. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  older  sister  may  walk  in  after  an  afternoon’s 
shopping  expedition,  and  your  father’s  feet  may  hit  the  floor  as  he  sits  bolt 
upright  and  bellows: 

la2L  (D)  la 

That’s  a  haA/4AT? 

That  typographical  muddle  at  the  end  of  poor  father’s  anguished  explosion 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  convey  the  emotion  behind  words  when  we  write 
them  down  or  put  them  in  print.  The  larger  letters  and  the  question  mark  are 
an  unsatisfactory  and  clumsy  way  of  indicating  a  rising  wail  in  your  father’s 
voice. 

People  are  often  in  doubt  when  they  want  to  show  in  writing  that  certain 
words  are  said  with  strong  feeling.  Their  usual  solution  is  to  sprinkle  the 
passage  with  exclamation  marks: 

I  couldn’t  believe  my  eyes!  There  she  was!  Had  I  asked  her  to  the 
party!  I  had  not!  Get  out!  I  said.  Never  darken  my  doorway  again! 
And  take  your  little  brother  with  you.  He’s  a  monster!  On  my  last 
birthday  he  squirted  everybody!  With  coke! 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  kind  of  writing  that  we  do  in  school,  and  beyond, 
does  not  involve  us  in  attempts  to  capture  people’s  conversation.  That  is  the 
task  of  the  novelist. 


Problem  23 

Assume  that  the  following  sentences  have  been  punctuated  correctly.  Can 
you  describe  the  exclamatory  pattern?  (The  statements  have  been  put  in  to 
provide  contrast.)  Work  through  the  questions  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 

1.  What  a  beautiful  sunset  that  was!  That  was  a  beautiful  sunset. 

2.  How  tired  you  must  be!  You  must  be  very  tired. 

3.  Why,  you  got  here  after  all!  He  did  get  here,  after  all. 

4.  What  a  workman  he  is!  He  is  a  wonderful  workman. 

5.  How  much  I  need  you,  my  son!  I  really  do  need  you,  my  son. 
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(a)  One  type  of  question  is  marked  by  the  nature  of  its  first  word.  Can 
you  say  anything  about  the  first  words  of  exclamations? 

(b)  Describe  the  positioning  of  subject  and  verb  in  an  exclamatory 
sentence. 

(c)  What,  if  anything,  comes  between  the  initial  word  and  the  subject? 
Explain  with  reference  to  each  of  the  exclamatory  sentences  in  1  to  5. 

(d)  Now  put  your  ideas  together  and  describe  the  exclamatory  pattern  as 
far  as  you  can.  Check  your  answer  before  going  on. 


Problem  24 

The  following  expressions  are  usually  classed  as  exclamations: 

(a)  What  a  beautiful  sight! 

(b)  How  kind  of  you! 

(c)  Why,  Mary! 

Can  you  describe  these  sentences,  or  can  you  connect  them  with  the  excla¬ 
mations  you  examined  in  the  last  problem? 

More  condensed  yet  are  a  group  of  expressions  and  single  words  that  are 
marked  as  exclamations.  For  example: 

Well! 

Ouch! 

For  goodness  sake! 

Such  expressions  are  sometimes  called  “interjections”  rather  than  exclama¬ 
tions.  Whether  we  call  them  interjections,  or  exclamations,  they  do  not  play 
much  part  in  the  writing  that  we  shall  practise. 

REMEMBER - 

1.  Exclamations  have  what,  how,  or  sometimes  why  as  the 
initial  word. 

2.  If  the  initial  word  is  what  or  how,  it  is  followed  by  a  part  of 
the  sentence  other  than  the  subject  or  verb  and  then  by  a 
1  2  pattern: 

What  ...  1  2! 

How  ...  1  2! 

3.  Why  is  sometimes  followed  directly  by  the  1  2  pattern. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  sort  of  sentences,  or  exclamations,  just 
described,  there  are  other  expressions  and  even  single  words 
that  are  punctuated  as  sentences  with  an  exclamation  mark. 
We  shall  have  to  learn  from  experience  when  we  may  use 
them. 


Other  sentence  variants 
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EXERCISE  35 


Now  as  a  review  of  the  sentence  variants  you  have  studied  this  far,  take 
each  of  the  five  basic  patterns  and,  using  the  examples  that  you  memorized, 
or  some  sparkling  alternatives  that  you  concocted,  rewrite  each  statement 
in  as  many  of  the  variant  forms  as  you  can.  For  example: 

Pattern  1 : 

Cats  purr,  (basic  sentence) 

Why  do  cats  purr?  (a  question  marked  by  a  question  word) 

Is  the  cat  purring?  (an  A  1  2  question) 

Purr,  confound  you.  (a  request) 

Why,  that  misbegotten  cat  is  actually  purring!  (an  exclamation) 

Take  the  remaining  patterns  (or  as  many  as  your  teacher  assigns)  and  write 
five  variants  similar  to  the  above  for  each  one. 


“There”  and  “It”  patterns 

What  do  you  do  to  your  reader  when  you  deliberately  hide  a  piece  of 
information  in  your  sentence?  Consider  what  happens  when  we  take  the 
subject  away  from  its  normal  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and 
replace  it  with  a  meaningless  function  word,  there.  For  example: 

An  end  will  come  to  this  dictatorship, 
would  become: 

There  will  come  an  end  to  this  dictatorship. 

The  word  there  in  this  sentence  is  not  the  adverb  there.  It  is  a  meaningless 
word  that  acts  as  the  structural  subject  of  a  sentence.  We  can  think  of  it  as 
a  “dummy”  subject,  or  as  a  placeholder  for  the  subject. 


Problem  25 

(a)  Compare  the  following  sentences: 

1.  There  is  a  ten  dollar  bill  in  my  wallet. 

4 

2.  There  is  your  ten  dollar  bill,  under  the  book. 

4 

3.  Here  is  your  ten  dollar  bill,  under  the  book. 

In  sentence  2,  there  is  an  adverb.  How  do  you  know?  What  is  there  in 
sentence  1? 
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Note  that,  in  speech,  there  as  an  adverb  always  receives  more  stress  than 
there  as  a  structure  word. 

(b)  What  is  there  in  each  of  the  following  sentences,  structure  word  or 
adverb?  Explain  your  answer  in  each  case. 

1 .  Once  there  were  three  Irishmen. 

2.  Three  Irishmen  were  there. 

3.  Three  Irishmen  there  were. 


Problem  26 

There  are  no  other  words  that  function  quite  like  there.  For  that  reason, 
we  shall  write  the  word  directly  into  our  formulas  rather  than  invent  a  new 
symbol.  For  example: 

There  2  (D)  1  (P  3  1)  (P  D  1) 

There  is  an  air  of  monastic  calm  in  my  classroom. 

(a)  If  the  following  are  typical  sentences  using  the  function  word  there, 
what  is  the  general  pattern?  Write  it  out,  using  suspension  points  (.  .  .)  for 
that  part  of  the  sentence  which  may  vary. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  must  part. 

There  is  no  time  for  sorrow. 

There  appears  to  be  no  one  in  charge. 

There  are  three  books  there  in  my  desk. 

There  will  be  no  apples  for  you. 

There  is  the  dog,  for  example. 

There  shall  be  no  more  good-byes. 

We  shall  call  this  a  “There”  pattern.  (Note  that  the  word  there  holds  a 
place  for  the  subject,  but  it  does  not  “stand  for”  a  noun  in  the  way  that  a 
pronoun  does.) 

(b)  Try  rewriting  the  sentences  without  using  the  word  there.  In  many 
instances  you  will  find  the  result  awkward.  The  “There”  pattern  is  a  useful 
way  of  expressing  certain  ideas. 


Problem  27 

(a)  Change  the  following  statements  into  questions: 

1 .  There  is  a  rocket  near  the  moon. 

2.  There  was  a  mouse  in  the  rocket. 

3.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  mouse. 

4.  There  will  be  a  medal  for  him,  however. 

(b)  Have  you  discovered  a  new  variation  of  the  question  pattern? 
Describe  it. 
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Problem  28 


(a)  Keeping  in  mind  what  you  learned  about  there  as  a  structure  word 
in  the  sentence,  examine  the  following  sentences  carefully: 

A  B 

It  was  raining.  It’s  Mike  at  the  door. 

It’s  raining.  It  was  John  who  found  him. 

It’s  gloomy. 

The  information  in  the  column  B  sentences  might  have  been  arranged  as 
follows: 

(D)  la  (P  D  1)  2L  la 

The  boy  at  the  door  is  Mike. 

la  2L  (D)  la  ... 

John  was  the  boy  who  found  him. 

Can  you  describe  any  difference  between  the  it  of  column  A  and  the  it  of 
column  B?  What  would  you  call  it  in  the  column  B  sentences? 

(b)  Try  substituting  the  pronoun  that  for  the  it  in  the  column  B  sen¬ 
tences.  Now  try  substituting  that  for  it  in  column  A.  What  do  you  conclude? 

In  the  column  A  sentences,  it  does  not  function  as  a  pronoun.  It  is  a 
meaningless  word  that  acts  as  a  dummy  but  you  cannot  rewrite  the 
sentence  without  it. 

As  we  did  with  there,  we  shall  write  the  word  it,  when  it  is  a  structure  word, 
into  our  formulas. 

It  2L  3 

It  was  raining. 

Once  past  the  verb,  there  are  so  many  possible  ways  in  which  a  sentence 
beginning  with  it  can  end  that  it  seems  pointless  to  write  out  a  formula.  We 
shall  merely  recognize  a  pattern  that  begins  with  it  followed  by  an  auxiliary 
or  a  verb  and  that  is  not  a  Pattern  4  sentence.  We  shall  call  this  form  an 

“It”  pattern. 

It  2L  ... 

It  is  time  to  go  home.  (“It”  pattern) 

The  column  B  sentences  are  Pattern  4  sentences  where  it  stands  for  the 
noun. 

la  2L  la 

It  is  MacDougall. 

(c)  Consider  this  pair  of  sentences: 

I  am  throwing  away  my  hat.  It’s  old. 

Can  the  second  sentence  of  the  pair  be  described  as  an  “It”  pattern?  Explain 
your  answer. 


(Pattern  4) 
(It  is  a  pronoun.) 
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(d)  Look  at  the  following: 

It  is  cruel  for  you  to  say  things  like  that  about  a  friend. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  reading  quickly  helps  you  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  better  than  reading  slowly  does. 

What  does  it  stand  for  in  these  sentences?  Is  it  a  pronoun  or  a  structure 
word? 


REMEMBER 


1.  When  there  acts  as  a  structure  word,  or  placeholder,  in  a 
sentence,  we  call  the  pattern  of  the  sentence  a  “There” 
pattern. 


There  2  1  ... 
There  A  2  1  .  .  . 


(“There”  pattern) 


2.  When  we  find  it  acting  as  a  structure  word,  we  say  the 
sentence  follows  an  “it”  pattern. 

It  2L  ... 

It  A  2L  ...  (“It”  pattern) 

It  A  2  ... 


EXERCISE  36 

(a)  Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  formulas.  You  may  add  additional 
D’s,  3’s,  4’s,  A’s,  and  V’s  as  you  wish.  Use  the  words  that  are  written  into 
the  formulas. 

1.  There  2  D  1  4. 

2.  There  2  D  ghosts  P  D  1. 

3.  There  2  Mike  P  D  1. 

(b)  Can  you  show  by  substituting  that  the  first  word  in  the  following 
sentence  is  a  structure  word  and  not  an  adverb? 

4.  There  is  no  noise  here  now. 

(c)  Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following: 

5.  It  2L  3. 

6.  It  A  2-ed  4. 

(d)  What  part  of  speech  is  the  first  word  in  each  of  the  following? 

7.  It  2L  John  P  D  1. 

8.  It’s  hard  to  be  angry  with  Mike. 
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Review  test  2 


PART  A 

1 .  There  are  eight  positions  in  the  following  sentence  identified  by  the  letters 

“a”  to  “h.”  Select  the  three  positions  in  which  you  would  be  most  likely  to 

find  adverbs.  Write  down  the  letters  which  identify  these  positions. 

W.  a  the  b  overworked  c  detective  d  wrote  e 

his  account  f  of  the  gangster’s  _  g _ habitual  method  h  . 

2.  Give  the  letter  which  identifies  a  fourth  position  in  sentence  W  in  which 
you  might  find  an  adverb. 

3.  What  other  kind  of  verb  modifier  did  we  study  which  might  occur  in  the 
positions  you  picked  in  sentence  W? 

4.  Write  down  the  adverb  and  the  prepositional  phrase  in  an  adverb  position 
in  sentence  X  below. 

X.  Silence  is  a  jewel  that  women  seldom  wear  in  public. 

5.  Can  you  change  the  position  of  the  prepositional  phrase  in  the  following 
sentence  so  that  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  on  the  bench  modifies 
the  verb  and  not  the  noun?  Explain. 

Y.  The  chief  mechanic  wanted  the  tools  on  the  bench. 

6.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  so  that  the  prepositional  phrase  definitely 
modifies  a  noun.  At  present  the  phrase  is  “ambiguous,”  that  is  to  say,  it 
could  modify  a  verb  or  a  noun. 

Z.  Secret  Agent  777  desperately  pursued  the  escaping  assassin  in  the 
broken-down  station  wagon. 

7.  Where  would  you  place  the  prepositional  phrase  if  you  wanted  it  to 
modify  the  whole  sentence?  (You  must  use  your  judgment  based  on  your 
experience  with  the  language.  It  is  in  the  handling  of  questions  like  this 
that  you  begin  the  business  of  being  a  writer.) 


PART  B 

1.  Name  the  three  common  tenses  that  we  have  discussed. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  tense  and  time? 

3.  What  forms  of  the  verb  which  show  tense  do  we  have  in  English? 

4.  Why  is  the  term  “present  tense”  misleading? 
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5.  Give  the  tense  and  the  time  of  the  italicized  verb  in  the  passage  below. 

Can  you  be  in  my  room  at  three?  I  leave  early  today. 

6.  To  what  expressions  do  we  give  the  name  “simple  future  tense”? 

7.  Are  there  other  ways  of  suggesting  future  time  by  means  of  the  verb? 
Explain  with  at  least  one  example. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  “present  tense”  form  of  the  verb  suggests 
something  that  has  been  going  on,  is  going  on  now,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  go  on  in  the  future. 

9.  What  tense  is  usually  used  in  requests? 


PART  C 

1 .  Usually,  how  many  words  do  you  need  to  read  before  you  know  whether 
or  not  a  sentence  is  going  to  be  a  question? 

2.  How  do  we  know  that  the  following  unpunctuated  sentences  are 
questions  and  not  statements?  Deal  with  each  one  separately. 

(a )  Was  he  late  for  his  wedding 

(b)  Who  got  him  to  the  church 

3.  List  the  eight  common  question  words. 

4.  Is  there  a  type  of  question  in  the  following  group  of  sentences  that  we 
did  not  discuss  in  Lesson  9?  If  there  is,  pick  it  out  and  explain  why  you 
recognized  it  as  a  question.  (The  punctuation  has  been  deliberately 
omitted.) 

(a)  When  did  he  leave  the  house 

(b)  Did  the  police  use  dogs  to  track  him 

(c )  Why  did  he  run  away 

(d)  He  will  be  caught,  won’t  he 

( e )  Is  he  out  of  his  mind 

(f  )  How  does  he  hope  to  get  away 

5.  Why  do  we  say  the  sentence  below  is  “a  Pattern  2  question”? 

Who  discovered  the  convict’s  hideaway? 

6.  Examine  the  following  opening  paragraph  of  an  order  letter: 

(a)  Will  you  please  send  me  5000  sheets  of  8V2  x  11  inch  manila 

tag.  (b)  I  would  like  them  punched  for  use  in  standard  three-ring 

binders  and  packaged  in  bundles  of  200  sheets. 

What  type  of  sentence  is  sentence  (a)  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

words?  What  is  unusual  about  the  punctuation?  Was  the  writer  asking  a 

question  when  he  wrote  sentence  (a)?  Explain  his  intention. 


Review  test  2 
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PART  D 


1.  Name  three  common  signals  or  signs  of  the  request  in  English. 

2.  What  are  the  two  common  signs  of  the  exclamation  in  English? 

3.  Why  is  it  neater  and  shorter  to  say  that  questions,  requests,  and  exclama¬ 
tions  may  be  considered  as  “rearrangements”  of  the  statement  patterns? 
(Consider  what  the  alternative  would  be.) 

4.  Examine  the  sentences  below  and  state  whether  there  is  an  adverb  or  an 
“empty  word”  acting  as  a  placeholder  for  the  subject. 

(a )  There  is  a  new  boy  in  our  class. 

(b)  There  is  the  new  boy  in  our  class. 

How  do  you  know  which  is  the  adverb  and  which  is  the  placeholder  in 
sentences  (a)  and  (b)  above?  What  additional  clue  would  you  hear  if 
those  sentences  were  spoken? 

5.  How  could  you  demonstrate  that  snake  in  the  first  sentence  below  and 
bottles  in  the  second  sentence  are  the  real  subjects  of  the  sentences? 

( a )  There  is  a  snake  under  your  chair. 

(b)  There  are  two  bottles  of  anti-snakebite  serum  in  the  medicine 
cabinet. 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  using  there  as  a  placeholder  for  the  real  subject? 
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LESSON  13 


A  summary 


The  parts  of  speech 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  set  out  everything  that  you  must  know 
about  each  part  of  speech.  Most  of  it  will  be  review,  but  some  of  you  will  find 
new  information  here,  and  new  aids  to  identifying  the  parts  of  speech. 

Everything  in  this  lesson  is  essential  information,  so  be  sure  you  have  it 
at  your  fingertips.  We  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

Nouns  and  verbs  form  the  two  biggest  classes,  or  kinds,  of  words.  There  is 
probably  no  living  person  who  knows  all  the  nouns  in  the  English  language 
at  any  given  moment.  If  you  think  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  special 
words  that  the  doctor  uses,  and  if  you  add  to  these  the  special  words  used  in 
each  separate  profession  or  calling,  you  will  understand  why  no  one  can 
recognize  all  the  nouns  on  sight.  The  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree  of  verbs, 
and  of  the  other  big  classes  of  words:  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Fortunately 
for  us,  these  four  big  classes  of  words  all  have  special  “signals.”  Even  if  we 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  particular  word,  the  shape,  or  appearance,  of 
the  word  enables  us  to  tell  which  class  of  word  we  are  dealing  with. 

Because  each  of  these  four  large  classes  of  words  (nouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs)  has  its  own  set  of  signals,  we  speak,  of  all  four  as  the  form 
classes.  The  term  “form”  used  in  this  way  refers  to  the  shape,  or  appearance, 
of  a  word. 

Take  all  the  words  belonging  to  the  four  form  classes  away  from  the 
language  and  you  are  left  with  something  less  than  three  hundred  words. 
You  probably  memorized  more  words  than  that  in  your  spelling  last  year. 
These  words  that  are  left  over  we  call  function  words,  or  structure  words, 
because  they  show,  or  signal,  the  structure  of  the  sentence  to  us.  Sometimes 
they  mark  other  words  as  belonging  to  this  or  that  form  class;  at  other  times 
they  link  words  or  groups  of  words.  Unlike  the  form  classes,  the  structure 
words  seem  fixed  in  number.  We’ve  added  (and  dropped)  a  good  many 
nouns  and  words  belonging  to  the  other  form  classes,  but  we  haven’t  added 
or  dropped  a  structure  word  in  the  language  for  many,  many  years. 

We  will  examine  the  following  types  of  structure  words:  determiners, 
auxiliaries,  intensifies,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions.  Determiners  are  a 
special  kind  of  adjective,  auxiliaries  are  a  special  kind  of  verb,  and  intensifies 
are  a  special  kind  of  adverb.  Prepositions  and  conjunctions  are  not  so  closely 
related  to  the  form  classes.  Their  function  is  simply  to  join  together  words 
and  ideas,  parts  of  sentences,  and  even  whole  sentences.  Because  there  are 
so  few  of  them,  we  can  learn  to  identify  structure  words  more  quickly  by 
memorizing  the  individual  words  than  by  learning  “tests”  for  each  class. 
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When  we  talk  about  the  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  we  frequently 
use  the  expression  “patterning.”  If  we  say  that  determiners  (structure  words) 
pattern  with  nouns  (a  form  class),  we  mean  that  very  often  a  determiner  and 
a  noun  will  occur  next  to  each  other  in  our  sentences.  We  also  mean  that  the 
determiner  will  occur  just  in  front  of  the  noun. 

We  also  say  from  time  to  time  that  a  particular  word  patterns  like  some 
other  word,  for  example :  the  word  resect  seems  to  pattern  like  cut,  remove, 
or  operate  (on).  What  we  mean  is  that  resect  can  occur  in  the  same  positions 
in  which  the  verbs  cut  and  remove  and  the  verb  (or  verb  phrase)  operate 
(on)  occur.  Because  resect  patterns  like  words  we  know  are  verbs,  we  are 
fairly  safe  in  saying  that  resect  is  a  verb,  which  in  fact  it  is. 


Nouns 

Let  us  start  with  what  you  should  already  know.  Make  sure  that  you  know 
it  well. 


The  noun  (symbol:  I) 

1.  Nouns  may  be  preceded  by  determiners:  his  honesty,  the  book. 

2.  Nouns  may  form  plurals:  lady,  ladies;  foot,  jeet. 

3.  Nouns  may  show  possession  by  means  of  5  and  the  apostrophe:  the  dog’s 
collar,  the  students’  cars. 

4.  Nouns  name  things. 


the  noun  paradigm  :  Another  way  of  representing  some  of  the  “facts” 
stated  above  about  the  noun  is  to  set  out  all  the  possible  forms  of  the  noun, 
as  is  done  below. 


forms:  base, 

plural 

possessive 

plural 

or  singular 

and  possessive 

examples:  girl 

girls 

girl’s 

girls’ 

woman 

women 

woman’s 

women’s 

proper  nouns:  Examine  the  following  sentence: 

1 

1.  That  mouthy  character  who  always  talks  so  much  in  student  council 
meetings  broke  his  ankle  and  won’t  be  at  the  meeting  today. 
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Under  certain  conditions,  this  piece  of  cheerful  news  might  be  shortened  as 
follows : 


1 

2.  Murgatroyd  broke  his  ankle  and  won’t  be  at  the  meeting  today. 

Why,  in  sentence  2,  can  we  do  without  all  the  modifiers  of  the  noun 
character  that  appear  in  sentence  1?  What  does  the  speaker  of  the  second 
sentence  take  for  granted  about  his  listener?  In  other  words,  what  inform¬ 
ation  do  they  share? 

Murgatroyd  and  other  names  of  individual  people  and  places  belong  to  a 
sub-group  of  nouns  that  we  shall  call  proper  nouns.  When  we  use  a  proper 
noun  we  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  and  our  listeners  can  only  be 
thinking  of  one  particular  person  or  place.  When  we  say,  “I  saw  Colin  last 
night,”  we  are  acting  as  if  there  could  be  no  possible  mistake  about  who 
Colin  is.  Obviously,  there  is  more  than  one  Colin  in  the  world,  but  in  our 
particular  conversation  everybody  knows  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  which 
Colin  is  meant.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  say:  A  proper  noun  is  the  name 
of  a  particular  person  or  place. 

Ordinarily,  proper  nouns  are  not  preceded  by  determiners  and  do  not 
form  plurals.  Occasionally  we  have  reason  to  say  something  like: 

This  is  not  the  Jack  Hensen  you  know. 

There  are  three  Colins  in  our  class  this  term. 

But  such  situations  do  not  occur  very  often. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  proper  nouns  can  show  possession  in  the  same 
way  as  other  nouns : 

Martin’s  coat  Mary’s  tame  turtle  Vancouver’s  harbor 


the  noun  as  a  modifier:  One  noun  may  be  placed  before  another  noun 
as  a  modifier: 

fire  hall  police  station  the  novel  writer 

rubber  glove  piano  lesson  car  seat 

The  italicized  words  in  the  above  examples  occupy  what  is  normally  an 
adjective  position,  but  they  do  not  fit  our  description  of  adjectives.  We 
cannot  say,  “This  station  is  very  police”  or  “The  car  is  very  seat.” 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  called  Patrick  Jones.  Does  Patrick  modify  Jones, 
or  does  Jones  modify  Patrick?  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  answer,  consider 
the  difference  between  the  following: 

a  flower  garden  a  garden  flower 

If  two  nouns  stand  together  and  refer  to  the  same  thing,  we  call  the  first 
a  modifier  of  the  second.  We  put  brackets  around  the  symbol  for  a  noun 
used  as  a  modifier,  (i),  so  that  we  do  not  include  it  with  the  essential  parts 
of  a  basic  sentence  pattern. 


A  summary 
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Pronouns 


The  symbol  1  may  represent  either  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  If  you  are 
definitely  required  to  use  a  pronoun  and  not  a  noun,  an  asterisk  may  be 
placed  after  the  symbol:  1*. 

Pronouns  are  words  that  occupy  noun  positions  in  sentences  but  do  not 
possess  the  formal  characteristics  of  nouns.  For  example: 

1  1 

The  boy  absentmindedly  pocketed  three  large  pieces  of  candy. 

1  1 

He  absentmindedly  pocketed  them. 


He  and  them  are  both  pronouns. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  pronouns  in  common  use.  (Some  of 
these,  as  you  know,  may  function  as  determiners  in  certain  situations.) 


this 

each 

some 

anybody 

everybody 

each  other 

that 

few 

all 

anyone 

everyone 

one  another 

these 

many 

any 

anything 

everything 

one 

those 

none 

most 

somebody 

nobody 

two 

such 

several 

either 

someone 

no  one 

three 

much 

neither 

something 

nothing 

Pronouns  are  not  usually  preceded  by  determiners  or  modified  by 
adjectives,  and  they  do  not  usually  form  plurals  with  5  or  any  other  noun 
ending.  However,  there  is  a  small  group  of  pronouns,  called  personal  pro¬ 
nouns,  with  special  characteristics.  Each  member  of  this  group  has  either 
two  or  three  different  forms. 


The  personal  pronoun  (symbol:  1  or  1*) 


subject  forms 

object  forms 

possessive  forms 

7 

me 

mine 

you 

you 

yours 

he 

him 

his 

she 

her 

hers 

it 

it 

its 

we 

us 

ours 

you 

you 

yours 

they 

them 

theirs 

The  pronoun  who  has  three  forms  as  well,  but  it  is 
pronoun: 

not  called  a  personal 

who 

whom 

whose 
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Two  of  the  words  in  the  above  list,  his  and  her,  may  occur  in  front  of 
nouns : 

his  smug  superiority 
her  golden  hair 

These  words  are  determiners  when  they  come  before  nouns,  and  pronouns 
when  they  stand  alone  in  noun  positions : 

His  car  broke  down.  (His  is  a  determiner.) 

My  car  kept  going,  but  his  broke  down.  (His  is  a  pronoun.) 

I  saw  her  sister.  (Her  is  a  determiner.) 

I  saw  her.  (Her  is  a  pronoun.) 

By  contrast,  some  words  that  are  usually  determiners  often  appear  standing 
alone  in  noun  positions : 

This  soup  is  tasteless.  (This  is  a  determiner.) 

This  is  tasteless.  ( This  is  a  pronoun. ) 


Verbs 


The  verb  (symbol:  2) 

1 .  Verbs  are  words  like  walk,  write,  and  is. 

2.  Verbs  can  show  a  change  in  time  by  a  change  in  form: 

I  write  my  notes  (as  you  are  lecturing). 

I  wrote  my  notes  (during  the  lecture). 

3.  Verbs  can  follow  the  pronouns  I,  you,  and  he  directly,  or  accompanied 
by  an  auxiliary: 

/  walk  you  walked  he  is  walking 

4.  Verbs  imply  an  action  or  a  situation. 

The  linking  verb  (symbol:  2L) 

1 .  Verbs  that  join  two  nouns  that  refer  to  the  same  thing  or  a  noun  and  an 
adjective  that  refer  to  the  same  thing  are  called  linking  verbs. 

2.  The  verb  be  with  its  eight  forms  (am,  are,  is,  was,  were,  be,  being,  been) 
is  the  most  common  linking  verb. 


Note  that  many  verbs  may  be  either  linking  or  non-linking: 

2  2L  2 

He  grows  apples.  He  grows  wiser.  He  grows  quickly. 


A  summary 
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When  a  word  acts  as  a  linking  verb,  it  must  be  followed  by  a  noun  that 
refers  to  the  same  thing  as  the  subject,  or  by  an  adjective  standing  alone  that 
refers  to  the  subject. 


the  verb  paradigm:  We  might  define  a  verb  as  a  word  that  has  at  least 
three  of  the  following  forms: 


base  third  person 

(present  tense )  singular 
eat  eats 

walk  walks 

cut  cuts 


“-ing”  form  past  tense 


eating  ate 

walking  walked 

cutting  cut 


past  form  used 

with  auxiliary 

eaten 

walked 

cut 


You  will  notice  that  some  verbs  have  five  different  forms;  some  use  the  same 
form  for  the  past  tense  and  the  past  with  an  auxiliary;  and  some  use  the 
same  or  base  form  for  the  present  tense,  the  past  tense,  and  the  past  with  the 
auxiliary. 


Auxiliaries 


The  auxiliary  (symbol:  A) 

1 .  Auxiliaries  are  words  like  will  in  “will  buy,”  is  in  “is  buying,”  and  has  in 
“has  bought.”  Here  is  a  list  of  the  common  auxiliaries:  am,  are,  is,  was, 
were,  do,  does,  did,  has,  have,  had,  can,  could,  may,  might,  shall,  should, 
will,  would,  must,  ought  (to). 

2.  If  one  of  the  words  listed  above  occurs  in  front  of  a  verb  or  if  it  could  be 
moved  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  verb  and  still  leave  you  with  an 
acceptable  English  sentence,  it  is  an  auxiliary. 

3.  Auxiliaries  always  pattern  with  verbs;  if  there  is  no  verb,  there  is  no 
auxiliary. 

4.  Most  auxiliaries  can  form  a  negative  contraction  with  n't. 


There  are  two  sub-groups  of  auxiliaries.  The  first  group  are  called  primary 
auxiliaries.  These  are: 

(a)  forms  of  “be”:  am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  be,  being,  been 

(b)  forms  of  “do”:  do,  does,  did 

(c)  forms  of  “have”:  have,  has,  having,  had 

These  words  may  also  appear  as  verbs  in  a  sentence;  they  are  auxiliaries  only 
when  they  occur  or  can  be  placed  in  front  of  other  verbs  in  the  sentence. 
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The  second  sub-group  of  auxiliaries,  the  modal  auxiliaries,  can  not  occur 
alone  as  verbs  in  a  sentence.  They  are: 

(d)  can,  could,  may,  might,  shall,  should,  will,  would,  dare,  must, 
ought  (to) 

Forming  the  negative  contraction  with  n’t  is  an  alternative  to  the  use  of 
not  that  seems  peculiar  to  auxiliaries.  We  can  say,  “I  didn’t  tell  on  him”  but 
not,  “I  telln’t  on  him.”  Here  are  some  examples  of  the  n’t  forms  of  auxil¬ 
iaries  : 

(a)  are:  aren’t,  is:  isn’t,  was:  wasn’t;  were:  weren’t 

(b)  do:  don’t;  does:  doesn’t;  did:  didn’t 

(c)  has:  hasn’t;  have:  haven’t;  had:  hadn’t 

(d)  can:  can’t;  could:  couldn’t;  etc. 


Adjectives 


The  adjective  (symbol:  3) 

1.  Adjectives  are  words  like  tall,  dark,  and  handsome. 

2.  Adjectives  will  usually  fill  the  blank  space  in: 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  was/ were  very - . 

3.  Adjectives  modify  nouns. 

4.  Many  adjectives  can  add  er  or  est,  or  be  preceded  by  more  or  most:  taller, 
tallest;  more  beautiful,  most  beautiful. 

5.  Adjectives  may  be  preceded  by  intensifies :  very  beautiful.  (Remember, 
too,  that  adverbs  also  may  be  preceded  by  intensifies. ) 

6.  If  a  determiner  and  an  adjective  stand  together,  the  determiner  comes 
first:  a  beautiful  actress. 


the  adjective  paradigm:  Many  adjectives  can  change  their  form  to 
show  comparison  or  to  show  something  that  is,  in  a  particular  context,  with¬ 
out  an  equal. 

The  form  of  the  adjective  made  by  adding  er  or  by  the  use  of  more  with 
the  adjective  is  called  the  comparative.  The  form  made  by  the  est  ending  or 
by  the  use  of  most  with  the  adjective  is  called  the  superlative.  The  suffixes  er 
and  est  are  inflectional  suffixes.  Inflectional  endings  give  us  information 
about  a  word,  but  they  do  not  change  the  part  of  speech  of  a  word.  Thin, 
thinner,  and  thinnest  are  all  adjectives. 


forms:  positive  or  stem 

Inflectional  suffixes 
examples:  thin 

happy 


comparative 

er 

thinner 

happier 


superlative 

est 

thinnest 

happiest 


A  summary 
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A  few  words  that  are  not  adjectives  can  show  these  inflectional  changes: 
some  adverbs  such  as  soon ;  some  words,  such  as  early,  that  occur  in  both 
adjective  and  adverb  positions;  and  one  word,  near,  that  occurs  in  the 
adjective  position  and  also  as  the  preposition  in  a  prepositional  phrase. 

soon,  sooner,  soonest  hard,  harder,  hardest 

early,  earlier,  earliest  near,  nearer,  nearest 

Adjectives  may  be  marked  by  any  of  a  large  number  of  suffixes,  or 
endings,  that  are  not  inflectional.  Here  is  a  sampling:  al,  ar,  ary,  ant,  ate, 
ative,  ed,  esque,  ish,  ive,  ful,  fic,  ory,  ose,  ous,  ward,  y,  and,  for  a  few 
adjectives,  ly,  which  we  must  not  confuse  with  the  ly  signal  of  many  adverbs. 
We  call  these  endings  derivational  suffixes. 

Consider  the  following: 

compare  comparative 

The  word  compare  is  a  verb;  the  derivational  suffix  ative  makes  it  an 
adjective.  Similarly  tactic  is  a  noun.  Add  the  letters  al  and  you  have  an 
adjective.  Derivational  endings  frequently  change  the  part  of  speech  of  a 
word  to  which  they  are  added. 


Adverbs 


The  adverb  (symbol:  4) 

1.  Adverbs  are  words  like  quickly,  soon,  and  here. 

2.  Words  that  end  in  ly  and  are  not  adjectives  or  nouns  are  adverbs. 

3.  Adverbs  can  frequently  shift  position  without  changing  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence. 

4.  All  adverbs  can  take  the  final  position  in  a  “noun- verb-noun”  sentence; 
that  is,  they  can  come  after  the  second  noun. 

5.  Adverbs  usually  modify  verbs;  they  may  also  modify  nouns,  adjectives, 
or  complete  sentences. 


The  ly  ending  marks  so  many  words  as  adverbs  that  we  will  speak  of  it  as 
an  inflectional  suffix  of  the  adverb.  Because  we  do  not  have  a  set  of  such 
endings  for  the  adverb  as  we  do  for  the  other  three  form  classes — nouns, 
verbs,  and  certain  adjectives — it  may  seem  odd  to  call  ly  an  inflectional,  and 
not  a  derivational,  ending.  However,  as  you  move  on  in  your  study  of 
language,  you  will  find  that  this  is  a  neater  and  more  helpful  way  of  thinking 
about  the  matter.  There  are  other  endings  of  the  adverb  which  we  will  call 
derivational  endings,  such  as  long,  ward  or  wards,  and  wise.  They  occur  in 
such  words  as  headlong,  upward,  backwards,  and  lengthwise. 
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Any  adverb  can  occupy  the  final  position  in  a  “noun-verb-noun” 
sentence: 


He  moved  the  chair  quickly. 


Sometimes  you  have  to  vary  the  wording  of  the  sentence  to  test  certain 
adverbs,  but,  with  some  such  change,  every  adverb  will  fit  in  this  final 
position. 

The  “final  position”  test  gives  us  a  chance  to  look  at  some  situations  that 
might  present  difficulties : 


He  walked  his  dog 


< 


slowly, 
earlier, 
back, 
home, 
every  day. 

_ Monday,  Tuesdays  to  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 


The  words  slowly,  earlier,  and  back  are  all  easily  recognized  as  possible 
adverbs.  However,  home,  day  in  “every  day,”  and  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  etc., 
appear  to  be  nouns. 

If  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  see  that  we  are  not  thinking  of  these 
words  as  nouns  in  this  position.  We  can  say: 

I  went  home.  I  went  quickly. 

But  we  cannot  say  any  of  the  following: 

I  went  the  home.  I  went  a  home.  I  went  homes. 


In  this  position,  the  words  home,  day,  Monday,  etc.,  are  not  acting  as  nouns. 
We  can  call  them  adverbs,  or  we  can  be  more  accurate  and  say  that  they  are 
“nouns  used  as  adverbs.”  In  either  case,  we  put  brackets  around  the  symbol: 

(D)  1  2  (4  or  1) 

The  pup  hurried  home. 

We  must  also  be  alert  for  situations  in  which  we  have  adverbs  and  nouns 
used  as  adverbs  appearing  after  the  forms  of  the  verb  be : 


(4) 

She  was  away. 

(4  or  1) 

The  girl  is  home. 

There  is  another  unusual  situation  in  which  we  find  adverbs.  Some  verbs 
seem  to  combine  with  a  preposition  to  form  a  unit.  The  expression  “turn  on” 
is  such  a  unit.  If  we  say,  “Turn  on  the  lights,”  we  are  using  turn  on  as  a 
special  kind  of  verb.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  following  are  both  the  same 
kind  of  sentence: 

He  turned  on  the  lights.  He  turned  into  the  lane. 


A  summary 
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One  mark  of  a  two-piece  verb  like  turn  or  turned  on  is  the  ability  of  the 
second  word  to  shift: 

He  turned  on  the  lights.  He  turned  the  lights  on. 

We  cannot  say: 

He  turned  the  lane  into. 

When  we  find  a  word  linked  with  the  verb  as  on  in  “turn  on,”  we  call  it  an 
adverb,  though  one  day  we  shall  probably  think  of  turned  on  as  a  special 
verb,  different  from  turned. 

If  you  read,  “I  rolled  up  the  rug”  as  an  utterance  containing  a  special 
verb  rolled  up ,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  quite  clear.  But,  if  you  read 
the  sentence  and  see  up  the  rug  as  a  prepositional  phrase,  you  have  some 
odd  ideas  about  taking  exercise. 

“not” — a  special  adverb  :  At  this  point  we  should  look  for  a  moment 
at  a  special  adverb,  the  word  not.  If  we  say  that  “to  modify”  means  “to 
change”  and  that  the  main  use  of  adverbs  is  to  modify  verbs,  then  we  can 
argue  that  the  word  not  is  used  to  change  the  meaning  carried  by  the  verb 
and  should  be  grouped  with  adverbs.  It  is  true,  however,  that  other  adverbs 
do  not  substitute  for  the  word  not.  You  can  say: 

He  did  not  go. 

But  you  don’t,  in  modern  English,  say: 

He  did  quickly  go. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  two  choices.  We  can,  on  the  one  hand,  say  that 
the  word  not  does  the  same  work  as  the  other  adverbs,  and  that  therefore 
we  are  going  to  call  it  an  adverb — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear 
where  adverbs  usually  appear  in  sentences.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  put 
it  in  a  class  by  itself.  For  the  moment,  it  is  easier  to  call  not  an  adverb. 


Determiners 

The  position  immediately  in  front  of  the  noun  can  be  filled  by: 

(a)  adjectives :  “Brave”  men  die  but  once. 

(b)  nouns  acting  as  modifiers :  “City”  men  were  checking  the  roads. 

(c)  verb  forms  ending  in  ing:  “Running”  men  appeared  from  all 
directions. 

(d)  past  forms  of  the  verb:  “Injured”  men  were  carried  on  stretchers. 

When  anything  else  occurs  by  itself  immediately  in  front  of  the  noun,  we 
shall  classify  it  as  a  determiner. 

This  book  is  mine.  ( This  is  a  determiner.) 

This  is  mine.  ( This  is  a  pronoun.) 
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The  determiner  (symbol:  D) 

1 .  Determiners  are  words  like  the,  a,  and  an. 

2.  Determiners  are  a  special  kind  of  adjective. 

3.  Determiners  occur  in  front  of  nouns. 

4.  The  following  are  the  common  determiners: 

the,  a,  an 


my,  your,  our,  their, 


her,  his,  its,  this,  that,  these,  those 
all,  any,  both,  each,  either,  few,  many 
more,  most,  much,  neither,  other 
several,  some,  such 

no  (as  in  “no  boys  came”) 


determiners  when  they 


>  occur  with  nouns,  but 
may  occur  alone 


one,  two,  three,  etc.  (as  in  “two  boys  came”) 


Intensifiers 


The  intensifier  (symbol:  V) 

1.  Intensifiers  are  words  like  very  and  they  pattern  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs. 

2.  In  the  early  stages  of  your  work  it  was  useful  to  think  of  the  intensifier  as 
a  special  kind  of  adverb.  Now  you  are  ready  to  think  of  it  simply  as  one 
of  the  structure  words. 

3.  Some  common  intensifiers  are  more,  most,  quite,  rather,  really,  some¬ 
what,  too,  and  very. 

4.  These  words  intensify  in  the  sense  that  they  increase  the  impact  of  the 
expression. 


Y ou  will  find  a  number  of  ly  adverbs  appearing  in  the  intensifier  position. 
We  can  say: 

The  president  was  very  informal.  Elspeth  was  very  beautiful. 

The  president  was  excessively  informal.  Elspeth  was  simply  beautiful. 

Both  excessively  and  simply  occur  in  adverb  positions  as  modifiers  of  the 
verb  in  other  sentences.  When  you  find  ly  adverbs  in  the  intensifier  position, 
note  both  these  “facts”:  they  are  ly  adverbs;  they  are  in  the  intensifier 
position.  Similarly,  we  noted  that  nouns  sometimes  occur  in  the  modifying 
position  in  front  of  other  nouns. 
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Prepositions 


The  preposition  (symbol:  P) 

1 .  Prepositions  are  words  like  at,  by,  and  of. 

2.  The  nine  most  common  prepositions  are:  at,  by,  for,  from,  in,  of,  on,  to, 
with. 

3.  Prepositions  are  used  to  link  a  following  noun  to  another  part  of  the 
sentence  as  a  modifier. 

4.  The  preposition,  the  noun  that  follows  it,  and  any  determiners  or 
modifiers  that  come  in  between  make  up  a  prepositional  phrase. 


The  English  language  has  somewhat  over  fifty  words  that  may  occur  as 
prepositions.  Here  is  a  list  for  ready  reference: 


about 

around 

by 

inside 

out 

under 

above 

at 

concerning 

into 

regarding 

underneath 

across 

before 

despite 

like 

round 

until 

after 

behind 

down 

near 

since 

unto 

against 

below 

during 

of 

through 

up 

along 

beneath 

except 

off 

throughout 

upon 

alongside 

beside(s) 

for 

on  (onto) 

till 

with 

amid 

between 

from 

opposite 

to 

within 

among 

beyond 

in 

over 

toward(s) 

without 

Conjunctions 


The  conjunction  (symbol:  C) 

1.  Conjunctions  are  words  that  join  words  or  groups  of  words  that  are 
grammatically  equal. 

2.  The  common  conjunctions  are  and,  or,  nor,  but,  and  for. 

3.  And,  or,  and  nor  are  always  conjunctions. 

4.  But  is  sometimes  a  preposition:  “I  looked  around  and  there  was  no  one 
left  but  me.” 

5.  For  is  often  a  preposition  and  sometimes  a  conjunction. 

He  did  it  for  me.  {For  is  a  preposition. ) 

I  am  going  now,  for  there  is  nothing  left  to  do.  {For  is  a  conjunction.) 

6.  Yet  is  often  an  adverb  and  occasionally  a  conjunction.  In  this  sentence, 
yet  is  a  conjunction:  “I  studied  hard,  yet  I  failed  to  pass.” 
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The  common  conjunctions — and,  or,  nor,  but,  and  for — can  stand 
between  two  sentence  patterns.  Other  words  sometimes  occur  in  the  same 
position. 

1 .  The  door  was  open,  and  there  was  no  guard  in  the  corridor. 

2.  The  door  was  open,  but  there  was  no  guard  in  the  corridor. 

3.  The  door  was  open,  for  there  was  no  guard  in  the  corridor. 

4.  The  door  was  open,  yet  there  was  no  guard  in  the  corridor. 

5.  The  door  was  open  because  there  was  no  guard  in  the  corridor. 

6.  The  door  was  open;  so  there  was  no  guard  in  the  corridor. 

People  who  study  grammar  do  not  agree  on  which  linking  words  are  con¬ 
junctions,  as  we  use  the  term,  and  which  linking  words  are  something  else. 
We  shall  say  that  conjunctions  are  those  links  that  can  join  sentence  patterns 
by  occurring  between  them  but  that  cannot  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
same  sentence.  For  example,  we  can  say: 

I  did  not  go  and  it  rained  all  day. 

But  we  cannot  say : 

And  it  rained  all  day  I  did  not  go. 

We  can,  therefore,  continue  to  classify  and  as  a  conjunction.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  of  the  following  sentences  are  acceptable : 

I  did  not  go  because  it  rained  all  day. 

Because  it  rained  all  day,  I  did  not  go. 

Because,  therefore,  is  not  a  conjunction.  (We  shall  consider  because  and 
words  that  pattern  like  it  next  year.) 

Try  the  test  on  the  underlined  words  in  sentences  1  to  6  above. 


Modifiers  of  the  noun 

Examine  the  following  pair  of  sentences: 

(D)  (3)  (2  or  3)  (3)  (1)  1  .  .  . 

(a)  The  silent,  questioning,  impersonal  television  camera  follows  the 
performer  every  step  that  he  takes. 

(D)  1 

(b)  The  camera  follows  the  performer  every  step  that  he  takes. 

We  can  remove  all  the  italicized  words  in  sentence  (a)  and  replace  them  in 
sentence  (b)  with  “the  camera.”  (Think  of  questioning,  for  the  moment,  as 
a  verb  used  as  a  modifier. ) 
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Here  are  two  other  pairs  of  sentences  that  illustrate  a  noun  and  its 
modifiers  being  replaced  by  just  the  noun  and  a  determiner: 

(c)  In  a  show  requiring  close-ups,  one  camera,  snuggling  close  to 
your  shoulder,  will  remain  with  you  throughout  the  show. 

(d)  In  a  show  requiring  close-ups,  one  camera  will  remain  with  you 
throughout  the  show. 

(e)  This  camera  with  its  red  eye  flashing  on  and  off  will  provide  the 
picture  only  when  needed,  but  it  must  always  be  ready. 

(f)  This  camera  will  provide  the  picture  only  when  needed,  but  it 
must  always  be  ready. 

If  a  group  of  modifying  words  around  a  noun  can  be  replaced  in  the  same 
sentence  by  just  the  noun  (or  the  noun  and  a  determiner),  we  call  such  a 
group  a  noun  cluster.  We  call  the  noun  the  headword  of  the  cluster. 

(D)  (3)  1  (P  D  3  1)  2L  (D)  (3)  1  (P  D  1) 

That  tall  man  with  the  worried  frown  is  the  new  producer  of  the  show. 
(noun  cluster)  (noun  cluster) 

1  1 

That  man  is  the  producer. 


A  framework  for  the  English  sentence 

statement  patterns:  The  pattern  of  a  sentence  is  determined  by  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  certain  essential  parts  of  speech  or  their 
equivalents.  We  can  recognize  a  particular  pattern  arranged  as  a  statement, 
a  question,  a  request,  and,  occasionally,  an  exclamation. 

We  first  examined  the  sentence  patterns  arranged  as  statements. 


Pattern  1: 

1 

2 

(pattern) 

Cats 

purr. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

Pattern  2: 

la 

2 

lb 

(pattern) 

Cats 

catch 

mice. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

noun 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

direct  object 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 
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Pattern  3: 


1 

2L 

Cats 

are 

noun 

linking  verb 

subject 

verb 

Pattern 

4: 

la 

2L 

Cats 

are 

noun 

linking  verb 

subject 

verb 

Pattern  5: 
la 

John 
noun 
subject 


3 

clever. 

adjective 

subjective  complement 

la 

characters. 

noun 

subjective  complement 

lc 

liver. 

noun 

direct  object 


(pattern) 

(example) 

(parts  of  speech) 
(parts  of  the  sentence) 


(pattern) 

(example) 

(parts  of  speech) 
(parts  of  the  sentence) 


(pattern) 

(example) 

(parts  of  speech) 
(parts  of  the  sentence) 


2  lb 

feeds  cats 

verb  noun 

verb  indirect  object 


We  found  these  patterns  by  identifying  each  word  in  a  given  sentence  and 
then  eliminating  everything  except  nouns  (or  pronouns),  verbs,  and  isolate 
adjectives. 

sentence  variants:  Because  we  began  with  the  study  of  sentence  pat¬ 
terns  as  found  in  statements,  it  is  convenient  for  us  to  think  of  questions, 
requests,  and  exclamations  as  variations  of  the  statement.  We  call  them 
“sentence  variants.” 

We  do  not  mean  that,  in  thinking  of  a  question,  you  think  of  a  statement 
and  then  rearrange  the  parts  to  form  a  question.  This  is  nonsense.  All  we 
are  saying  is  that  we  had  to  start  somewhere,  and,  since  there  are  more  state¬ 
ments  than  anything  else  in  our  language,  we  started  with  them.  Having 
learned  very  carefully  the  sentence  patterns  that  occur  in  statements,  it  was 
easiest  to  think  of  questions,  requests,  and  exclamations  as  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  pattern  parts  we  found  in  the  statements. 

la  (A)  2  lb 

Cats  should  catch  mice,  (a  Pattern  2  statement) 

(A)  la  2  lb 

Should  cats  catch  mice?  (Here  we  have  rearranged  the  pieces  of  the 
basic  statement  pattern.  In  other  variants  we  will  substitute  special 
words  or  add  words  to  signal  the  question,  request,  or  exclamation.) 

It  is  possible  to  recognize  any  one  of  the  sentence  patterns  in  any  one  of 
the  variant  arrangements.  Any  statement  pattern  could  in  theory  be  rewritten 
as  any  type  of  question,  request,  exclamation,  or  “There”  or  “It”  pattern. 
In  fact,  this  is  not  possible  with  certain  statements  because  the  meanings  of 
the  individual  words  will  not  fit  together  in  some  of  the  variants. 
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questions:  The  first  variant  or  rearrangement  of  sentence  patterns  that 
we  examined  was  the  question.  Questions,  we  found,  were  marked  by 
starting  the  pattern  with  a  question  word: 

Who  went  to  the  party?  (a  rearrangement  of  Pattern  1) 

We  also  found  questions  starting  with  a  verb  or  an  auxiliary: 

Did  you  go?  (a  rearrangement  of  Pattern  1 ) 


I.  The  question  words  (Q)  are  who,  whom,  which,  what,  (also  whoever, 
whomever,  whichever,  and  whatever ),  when,  where,  why,  and  how. 
There  are  three  commonly  used  sub-patterns  that  are  marked  by  question 
words: 


(a)  Q  2  . . . 

(b)  Q  1  2  . . . 

(c)  Q  A  1  2  . 


f“  Ql*  2  (P  D  1) 

] _ Who  went  to  the  party? 

J~  (QD)  1  2  (P  D  1) 

L_  Which  boy  went  to  the  party? 


< 


Ql*  (A)  1  2  (P  D  1) 

Whom  did  you  take  to  the  party? 

Q4  A  1  2  (P  D  1) 

When  did  you  go  to  the  party? 


(Pattern  1) 

(Pattern  1) 

(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  1) 


II.  There  are  two  sub-patterns  marked  by  a  verb  form  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence: 


(a)  2  1  ... 

(b)  A  1  2  . . . 


2  la  (D)  lb 

Have  you  any  flowers? 

2L  1  3 

Are  you  happy? 

(A)  la  2  lb  (P  D  1) 

Will  he  take  you  to  the  party? 


(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  3) 

(Pattern  2) 


requests:  There  are  only  three  distinctive  patterns  for  requests,  some¬ 
times  called  commands  or  imperative  sentences. 

(a)  no  subject,  the  sentence  starts  with  the  base  form  of  the  verb: 

2  D  1 

Pass  the  butter. 

(b)  please  at  the  beginning  (or  elsewhere  in  the  sentence),  no  subject, 
and  the  base  form  of  the  verb: 

2  D  1 

Please  pass  the  butter. 
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(c)  let’s  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  no  subject  and  the  base  form 
of  the  verb : 

2  C  4  2 

Let’s  pass  and  not  reach. 

Very  often  a  statement  pattern  will  be  used  to  make  a  request.  In  such 
cases  we  take  our  directions  from  other  things  that  are  happening: 

You  must  do  more  homework. 


exclamations,  “there”  and  “it”  patterns:  There  are  certain 
arrangements  that  mark  an  expression  as  an  exclamation.  What,  how ,  and 
sometimes  why  followed  by  a  complement  and  then  by  the  subject  and  the 
verb  are  distinct  exclamation  patterns  in  English : 


D 

lb 

la 

2 

What  a 

noise 

you 

made. 

direct  object 

subject 

verb 

3 

1 

2L 

How 

sad 

you 

are! 

subjective  complement 

subject 

verb 

Other  sentences  are  often  punctuated  with  an  exclamation  mark,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  the  writer’s  intention  and  only  he  can  decide  whether  to  use 
the  mark  or  not. 

We  also  have  sentences  beginning  with  there  and  it,  where  these  words 
act  as  structure  words,  or  placeholders.  We  call  such  patterns  “There”  and 
“It”  patterns. 

There  will  be  an  end  to  this  dictatorship.  (“There”  pattern) 

It  was  raining.  (“It”pattern) 


compound  sentences:  We  can  define  a  simple  sentence  as  any  one  of 
the  basic  patterns.  We  use  the  abbreviation  B/P  to  mean  any  one  of  the 
basic  patterns. 

A  compound  sentence,  therefore,  becomes  a  sentence  containing  two  or 
more  basic  patterns  joined  by  a  conjunction  (sometimes  with  a  comma): 
B/P,  C  B/P.  Two  basic  patterns  may  also  be  joined  by  a  semi-colon: 

B/P;  B/P. 

1  2  (P  D  1)  C  la  2  (D)  lb 

John  went  to  the  show,  but  I  finished  my  model. 

B/P  1  ,  C  BP/  2 

1  2  (P  D  1)  la  (A)  2  (D)  lb 

John  went  to  the  show;  Peter  has  finished  the  work. 

B/P  1  ;  B/P  2 
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The  basic  sentence 

Each  of  these  has  the 

The  basic  patterns  may 

patterns  are : 

possibility  of  being 
rewritten  as: 

all  be  used: 

Pattern  1:  12 

(a)  a  question: 

(a)  singly  as 

Pattern  2:  la  2  lb 

Q  2  ... 

simple  sentences 

Pattern  3:  1  2L  3 

Q  1  2  ... 

(b)  combined  to  form 

Pattern  4:  la  2L  la 

Q  A  1  2  ... 

compound 

Pattern  5:  la  2  lb  lc 

2  1  ... 

sentences: 

A  1  2  ... 

B/P,  C  B/P 

(b)  a  request: 

2  ... 

Please  2  . . . 

Let’s  2  . . . 

(c)  “There”  pattern 
or  an  “It”  pattern 

(d)  an  exclamation: 

What  ...  1  2 
How  . . . 

Why  . . . 

or  B/P;  B/P 
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Final  review  test 


1-4.  What  four  “facts”  about  nouns  do  we  see  demonstrated  by  the  word 
duck  in  the  following  passage? 

One  by  one  the  ducks  alighted  on  the  surface  of  the  little  lake.  One 
lone,  cautious  duck  circled  clumsily  overhead.  This  duck’s  stubborn 
refusal  to  land  irritated  the  others.  “Why  don’t  you  land?”  they 
quacked.  “There  were  other  ducks  here  first.  Didn’t  you  hear  the  duck 
call  from  the  reeds?” 

“That  thing  in  the  reeds  may  sound  like  a  duck ,”  replied  the  high¬ 
flying  rebel,  “but  I  wouldn’t  trust  any  duck  that  wears  a  tartan  shirt.” 

5.  What  is  the  most  important  “fact”  about  English  verbs? 

6-9.  If  you  listen  to  the  weather  reports  on  the  radio,  you  will  hear  the  noun 
gust  (as  in  “a  gust  of  wind”)  used  as  a  verb:  “Winds  of  increasing  velocity 
will  gust  across  the  coast  from  the  northeast.  They  should  die  down  by  mid¬ 
day.” 

If  gust  is  going  to  continue  to  be  used  as  a  verb,  what  will  be  the  four 
forms  of  the  verb? 

10.  Write  a  test  sentence  that  will  select  the  adjectives  and  reject  the 
modifiers  which  are  not  adjectives  in  the  lists  below.  Use  only  one  blank. 


The  underlined  words  in  this 
column  are  adjectives,  and 
the  test  sentence  must  accept 
them : 

the  lonely  man 
his  brother  was  sad 
a  taU  girl 
he  is  too  excited 
three  blind  mice 


These  underlined  words  are 
modifiers  but  not  adjectives. 
The  test  sentence  must  reject 
them : 

the  brick  wall 
a  running  horse 
my  book 
father’s  pipe 
some  apples 


11-12.  Pick  out  the  adjectives  in  the  following  passage,  and  explain  how  or 
why  you  know  that  the  words  you  select  are  adjectives. 

The  lonely  man  had  no  friends.  His  pastime  was  exercising  my  father’s 
horse.  The  galloping  animal  seemed  to  him  the  height  of  beauty. 

13-14.  Which  two  “facts”  about  the  adverb  are  demonstrated  in  this  pas¬ 
sage? 

Now  I  see  how  he  got  his  tan  so  quickly.  I  now  understand  why  he  goes 
to  the  Y.M.C.A.  I  realize  now  that  all  the  talk  about  going  to  Hawaii  for 
Christmas  is  just  talk.  I  suspect  that  he  is  fooling  nobody  but  himself 
now.  We’re  easily  fooled  once,  but  we  look  closely  after  that. 
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15-16.  Which  kindly  in  this  sentence  is  the  adjective  and  which  is  the 
adverb?  How  do  you  know? 

The  kindly  young  man  kindly  slowed  down  in  order  not  to  splash  the 
pedestrians. 

17-22.  Pick  out  the  determiners  in  the  following  passage;  then  pick  out  the 
adjectives.  You  should  have  six  in  all;  do  not  count  any  word  more  than 
once. 


“No  more  pencils,  no  more  books,  no  more  teacher’s  dirty  looks,”  as 
we  used  to  sing  when  those  grand  and  glorious  summer  holidays 
began.  .  .  . 

23-28.  Name  the  auxiliaries  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

He  should  have  left  the  money  at  home. 

He  would  not  have  had  time  to  reach  the  car. 

Was  he  going  to  the  party? 

That  will  do  nicely. 

29.  If  you  came  across  a  word  that  you  thought  might  be  an  intensifier, 
which  well-known  intensifier  would  you  attempt  to  substitute  for  it  as  a  test? 
30-33.  Name  the  intensifiers  in  the  following  passage: 

I  met  the  most  wonderful  girl.  She  sings  better  than  many  professionals, 
plays  rather  well,  and  dances  quite  beautifully.  She  is  a  somewhat 
sketchy  cook,  but  one  can’t  have  everything. 

34-42.  Name  the  nine  most  common  prepositions. 

43-47.  Name  the  five  most  common  conjunctions. 

48-57.  Copy  each  of  the  following  symbols  onto  your  paper.  Opposite  each 
symbol  write  the  part  of  speech  that  it  represents.  Then  add  an  example  of 
that  part  of  speech  from  the  list  of  words  on  the  right.  Do  not  use  any 
example  more  than  once.  1  is  done  for  you. 


1  noun,  desk 

symbols :  1* 

C 

words :  happy 

mine 

V 

P 

run 

quickly 

4 

A 

very 

and 

2L 

3 

my 

shall 

D 

2 

at 

an 

because 

is 

58-73.  Write  the  four  pieces  of  essential  information  about  each  of  the  basic 
sentence  patterns.  The  information  about  Pattern  1  is  set  out  as  an  example: 


Pattern  1:  1 

2 

(symbols) 

Cats 

purr. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 
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Now  do  the  same  for: 


(58-61)  Pattern  2  (66-69)  Pattern  4 

(62-65)  Pattern  3  (70-73)  Pattern  5 


74-77.  Using  only  the  words  in  the  word  list  below  and  only  the  number  of 
words  called  for,  no  more  and  no  less,  write  sentences  as  requested: 


him 

was 

fool 


running 

John 

a 


foolish 

saw 

considers 


(74)  Pattern 

(75)  Pattern 

(76)  Pattern 

(77)  Pattern 


3  sentence  in  three  words 

1  sentence  in  three  words  and  without  a  determiner 

2  sentence  in  three  words 

4  sentence  in  four  words 


78-79.  What  is  the  pattern  of  the  following  sentence? 
My  uncle  gave  the  money  to  me. 


Now  rewrite  this  sentence  as  a  Pattern  5  sentence. 

80-85.  Read  the  following  passage: 

In  our  society  the  poet  is  considered  an  eccentric.  Nobody  reads  poetry. 
Yet  more  poetry  is  being  written  than  there  has  been  for  years.  Shop- 
soiled  volumes  of  poetry  are  cheap  in  any  regular  bookstore.  No  young 
man  gives  his  sweetheart  a  book  of  love  poetry  any  more.  She  would 
think  it  quite  old-fashioned,  and  she  would  consider  him  a  hopeless 
fool.  All  this  makes  it  hard  to  understand  why  poets  continue  writing. 

From  the  above  passage,  select  the  following: 

(80)  a  noun  used  as  a  modifier 

(81)  a  noun  used  as  a  subjective  complement 

(82)  a  direct  object 

(83)  an  indirect  object 

(84)  an  adjective  used  as  a  subjective  complement 

(85)  a  prepositional  phrase 

86-93.  Classify  each  of  the  following  sentences  as  statements,  requests, 
questions  beginning  with  a  question  word,  questions  beginning  with  a  verb 
or  auxiliary,  exclamations,  “There”  patterns,  or  “It”  patterns.  The  end 
punctuation  is  deliberately  omitted. 

(86)  Dogs  bark 

(87)  It  is  human  to  err 

(88)  Why  were  you  out  last  night 

(89)  What  a  problem  this  is  getting  to  be 

(90)  Is  that  our  host 

(91)  Watch  out  for  that  dog 

(92)  There  is  no  book  here 

(93)  There  he  found  peace  at  last 


Final  review  test 
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94.  What  does  the  following  group  of  questions  demonstrate  about  the 
connection  between  the  sentence  variants  and  the  basic  sentence  patterns? 

(a)  Who  shouted? 

(b)  Who  called  me? 

(c)  Who  is  unhappy? 

(d)  Who  is  our  president? 

(e)  Who  gave  the  cat  the  liver? 

95-98.  In  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  sentences,  the  first  is  a  basic 
sentence  pattern  in  the  form  of  a  statement,  and  the  second  is  a  sentence 
variant.  Name  the  variant  and  state  how  each  one  differs  from  the  statement 
pattern.  End  punctuation  is  omitted. 

(95)  You  should  bring  your  lunch  daily 
Bring  your  lunch  daily 

(96)  He  is  a  very  powerful  swimmer 
What  a  powerful  swimmer  he  is 

(97)  He  can  catch  salmon  in  any  river 
Can  he  catch  salmon  on  that  lure 

(98)  Jack  went  to  the  party 
Who  went  to  the  party 

99-1 10.  Using  the  essential  pieces  of  our  standard  examples  of  basic  patterns 
and  any  modifiers  you  may  wish  to  add,  write  four  different  sentence  variants 
for  each  of  patterns  2,  3,  and  5.  Label  each  variant  as  exclamation,  request, 
question  beginning  with  a  question  word,  or  question  beginning  with  a  verb 
or  an  auxiliary. 

example: 


Pattern  1 


Cats  purr. 

Purr,  darn  you.  (request) 

Who  is  purring?  (question  beginning  with  question  word) 
Is  the  cat  purring?  (question  beginning  with  an  auxiliary) 


(  99-102) 
(103-106) 
(107-110) 


Pattern  2: 
Pattern  3: 
Pattern  5: 


Cats  catch  mice. 
Cats  are  clever. 

John  feeds  cats  liver. 


111-113.  Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns: 


(111)  Let’s 

(112)  2  D 

(113)  A  1 


2  P  D 

1  4? 

2  4? 
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A  SUPPLEMENT 


For  students  who  did  not  use  patterns  for  writing  1 

The  noun 

Read  the  following  passage  carefully.  Some  words  are  marked  for  special 
attention.  These  words  are  marked  in  pairs.  The  first  word  of  each  pair  is 
underlined  (for  example,  the).  Each  such  word  is  followed  immediately,  or 
in  a  word  or  two,  by  a  word  that  is  printed  in  italics  (for  example,  traffic). 

Let  us  suppose  that  ji  car  comes  up  beside  you  in  the  traffic  and  that 
the  driver  signals  your  father  to  pull  over.  There  is  a  flashing  red  light 
on  the  roof  of  the  car,  a  radio  aerial  behind  the  light,  and  two  big  sirens, 
mounted  one  on  each  fender.  When  you  pull  over  to  the  curb ,  the  other 
car  cuts  ahead  of  you  and  stops.  A  man  climbs  out.  He  is  not  wearing 
a  uniform ,  but  if  he  isn’t  a  policeman  your  father  is  going  to  be  the 
most  surprised  (and  the  most  relieved)  person  in  this  entire  com¬ 
munity. 

You  were  convinced  he  was  a  policeman  because  he  was  driving  a 
police  car,  and  a  police  car  is  certainly  one  obvious  situation  (an 
“ environment ”  is  the  technical  word)  in  which  you  expect  to  find  a 
policeman. 

You  were  right  too;  he  was  a  policeman,  but  he  only  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  the  azalea  bush  you  were  bringing  back  from  the  florist's  in 
the  trunk  was  on  the  point  of  falling  out.  After  all,  this  is  our  book  and 
it  costs  nothing  to  give  die  story  a  happy  ending. 

We  recognize  the  words  in  italic  type  as  nouns.  We  are  not  always  aware, 
however,  that  there  are  little  signal  words  that  point  to  these  nouns.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  seeing  them  and  using  them  that  we  do  so  without  thinking. 
Just  as  we  recognized  the  policeman  from  his  surroundings  a  moment  ago, 
we  can  recognize  a  kind  of  word  in  a  sentence  from  its  surroundings.  We 
shall,  incidentally,  take  “surroundings”  to  mean  more  than  just  what  appears 
immediately  on  either  side  of  a  word. 

We  can,  then,  recognize  the  kind  of  word  we  are  dealing  with,  even  if  we 
don’t  know  its  meaning.  For  example: 

The  quoin  held  the  breech  in  position. 

Quickly  now.  What  part  of  speech  is  quoin!  What  part  of  speech  is  breech ? 

Quoin  and  breech  are  perfectly  good  but  rather  unusual  nouns.  You 
would  be  a  rather  unusual  person  if  you  knew  what  the  sentence  meant,  but 
you  could  probably  tell  that  these  words  are  nouns.  (For  your  information, 
the  sentence  may  be  translated,  “The  wedge  held  the  rear  end  of  the  cannon 
in  position.”) 
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How  do  you  know  that  the  word  geshingas  in  the  following  sentence  is 
a  noun? 

The  geshingas  are  a  little-known  tribe  of  head-hunters. 


You  have  found  the  and  a  and  an  preceding,  that  is  to  say,  coming  in 
front  of,  nouns  and  not  coming  in  front  of  other  kinds  of  words.  There  are 
two  other  signals  of  the  noun  that  are  important.  One  of  the  standard 
school  dictionaries1,  in  defining  the  noun,  gives  the  following  six  examples: 


John  table  school  kindness 
We  can  say: 

the  table  the  school  a  kindness 
We  can  also  say,  on  occasion: 


skill  party 
a  skill  the  party 


the  table  (one) 
the  school 
a  kindness 
a  skill 
the  party 


the  tables  (more  than  one) 
the  schools 
many  kindnesses 
many  skills 
the  parties 


Most  nouns  can  change  from  meaning  one  to  meaning  more  than  one  by  a 
change  in  their  shape  or  appearance,  or,  more  properly,  by  a  change  in  form. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  “a  noun  can  show  plurality.”  Most 
nouns  show  plurality  by  using  the  letter  5.  (Note  that  some  words,  like 
kindness,  add  es;  in  the  word  party,  y  changes  to  ie  before  s.) 

There  are  other  ways  of  showing  plurality,  such  as  that  in  tooth :  teeth, 
foot :  feet;  and  there  are  a  few  words  that  cannot,  in  themselves,  show  plu¬ 
rality,  for  example:  deer,  sheep,  and  fish. 

So  far  we  have  not  used  the  sample  word  “John.”  John  is  a  special  kind 
of  noun,  usually  referred  to  as  a  proper  noun.  The  names  of  people  do  not 
usually  form  plurals  —  though  we  can  say,  “I  know  a  lot  of  Georges”;  and 
they  do  not  usually  occur  with  words  like  the,  a,  or  an,  though  we  can  say, 
“That  is  not  the  Elizabeth  that  I  know.” 

Words  like  John  do  have  one  characteristic  that  is  shared  by  most  other 
nouns;  they  appear  in  expressions  like  these:  “John’s  cap,”  “Jane’s  appear¬ 
ance,”  “Mike’s  fingerprints.” 

The  connection  between  “John”  and  “cap”  is  indicated  by  5  and  the  apos¬ 
trophe.  Most  people,  when  they  are  talking  about  the  use  of  5  and  the  apos¬ 
trophe,  say  that  nouns  can  show  possession.  The  word  “possession”  is  not 
here  used  in  its  ordinary  sense;  “connection,”  or  “relatedness,”  might  be 
closer  to  the  actual  meaning.  After  all,  does  Mike  own  his  fingerprints? 
Possession,  or  “the  possessive  form  of  a  noun,”  however,  is  the  usual  term, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  use  it. 


1 The  Intermediate  Dictionary,  Dictionary  of  Canadian  English  (Toronto,  W.  J.  Gage 
Limited,  1963) 
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REMEMBER - 

1.  Nouns  are  words  like  apple,  boy,  and  candy. 

2.  Nouns  may  be  preceded  by  the,  a,  or  an. 

3.  Nouns  may  show  plurality,  usually  with  an  5. 

4.  Nouns  may  show  possession  by  means  of  5  and  the  apos¬ 
trophe  (’). 


EXERCISE  Si 

Write  down  your  reasons  for  arguing  that  the  nonsense  word  nousle  in 
the  following  sentences  is  a  noun : 

(a)  The  nousle  is  an  odd-looking  creature. 

(b)  Nousles  are  covered  with  hard  black  shells. 


exercise  s2 

Pick  out  and  list  the  nouns  in  the  following  passage.  There  are  twenty 
nouns  in  A.  The  number  of  nouns  in  each  line  is  indicated  in  the 
right-hand  margin.  In  B,  if  you  treat  the  expressions  “fuel  line”  and 
“diesel  oil”  as  one  word,  you  will  find  twenty  nouns  again.  Do  not  stop 
until  you  have  found  them  all.  Check  every  word  if  necessary. 


A 

The  train  left  the  station  promptly  on  the  hour,  but  within  3 

two  hours  we  had  been  involved  in  three  accidents.  Our  train  3 

managed  to  hit,  in  this  order,  a  deer,  a  skunk,  and  a  bear.  4 

The  deer  was  a  pitiful  sight,  but,  fortunately,  the  poor  2 

creature  had  been  killed  instantly.  The  skunk,  too,  never  knew  2 

what  hit  him,  but  he  had  his  revenge.  Can  you  imagine  the  1 

essence  of  skunk  in  a  small  compartment?  There  were  frantic  3 

shouts  to  turn  off  the  ventilators.  2 

B 


The  bear  was  our  last  and  most  dangerous  encounter.  This  was  one 
accident  we  really  felt.  We  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  engineer 
entreating  “that  stupid  animal”  to  get  off  the  track.  Hitting  a  solid 
bear  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  is  no  joke.  The  bear  broke  our  fuel  line, 
and  we  sprayed  gallons  of  diesel  oil  all  over  the  upper  country  before 
grinding  to  a  stop.  The  poor  old  bear  didn’t  know  it,  but  he  had  won 
that  round  with  the  railway. 
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EXERCISE  S3 


You’ve  probably  heard  this  refrain  from  a  western  ballad: 

You  don’t  know  what  lonesome  is  ’til  you  get  to  herdin’  cows. 
What  part  of  speech  is  lonesome?  Can  you  explain  why? 


Pronouns 

If  you  say,  “Remember  Jane  .  .  .  and  your  companion  looks  puzzled, 
you  break  off  immediately  and  begin  again.  “You  know,  Jane  Winnerbland.” 
Unfortunately,  all  your  friend  does  is  wrinkle  up  his  forehead.  Now  you  are 
getting  impatient.  “Do  you  remember  that  gorgeous  girl  on  the  island  last 
summer  whose  father  gave  her  the  orange  and  black  tiger-striped  converti¬ 
ble?”  (Now  you  have  his  complete  attention.)  “Well,  she  is  Meg  Watson’s 
cousin  and  she  is  staying  with  them  over  Easter.”  Once  we  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  naming  this  girl,  we  certainly  are  not  going  to  go  on  repeating 
that  great  long  mouthful  about  the  “gorgeous  girl  on  the  island  etc.,  etc.” 
We  use,  with  classic  simplicity,  the  one  word  she.  As  you  know,  she  is  a 
pronoun  and  one  of  a  special  group  of  pronouns  called  personal  pronouns. 

REMEMBER - 

1 .  A  personal  pronoun  must  be  one  of  the  words  listed  below 
and  must  occur  in  the  noun  position. 

2.  All  personal  pronouns  have  three  forms,  except  you  and  it , 
which  have  two  forms:  /,  me,  mine;  you,  you,  yours;  he, 
him,  his;  she,  her,  hers;  it,  it,  its;  we,  us  ours;  they,  them, 
theirs. 

3.  Who,  not  a  personal  pronoun,  has  three  forms:  who,  whom, 
whose. 


note  :  Be  careful  of  situations  in  which  we  use  his,  its,  and  her,  immediately 
in  front  of  nouns.  His  is  not  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  noun  in  “on  his  hat”: 
the  noun  is  there.  The  word  his  is  not  a  pronoun  in  that  position. 


EXERCISE  s4 

Select  all  the  personal  pronouns  that  occur  in  the  following  passages.  The 
first  section  contains  underlined  words  which  may  or  may  not  be  personal 
pronouns.  Make  your  decision  before  reading  on. 

In  (a)  our  early  days,  the  North  West  Mounted  Police,  as  the 
R.C.M.P.  were  known  then,  had  a  hard  time  of  (b)  it  in  policing  the 
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great  plains.  On  (c)  their  long  treks  the  food  was  monotonous  and 
frequently  spoiled  because  (d)  they  were  hundreds  of  miles  from  a 
supply  base. 

(a)  The  word  our  is  not  one  of  the  personal  pronouns  listed.  If  you 
look  carefully,  you  will  notice  that  it  doesn’t  substitute  for  the  noun  days; 
it  comes  in  front  of  it.  You  couldn’t  say  “In  our  early,  the.  .  .  .” 

(b)  The  word  it  is  one  of  the  personal  pronouns  listed,  and  we  could 
show  that  a  noun  could  occupy  the  same  position  as  it:  “a  hard  time  of 
things .” 

(c)  The  word  their,  like  our,  is  not  a  pronoun. 

(d)  The  word  they  is  one  of  the  pronouns  listed;  you  could  say  “ The 
police  were  hundreds  of.  ...”  They  is  in  a  noun  position. 

Now  pick  out  the  pronouns  in  the  following  passage: 

One  night  a  Mounted  Police  patrol  was  camped  far  out  on  the  bald 
prairie.  A  guard  rose  from  his  supper  and  stalked  to  the  officers’  tent. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  “the  beans  have  gone  bad.  I  couldn’t  even  eat  mine.” 

The  officer,  who  was  sceptical,  went  to  the  cook.  “MacRae  said  he 
left  his  supper.  Which  is  his?”  The  cook  pointed  to  it. 

The  officer  took  a  large  spoonful  of  the  salt  pork  and  hard  beans, 
and  chewed  it  thoughtfully. 

“You  are  right.  It  has  gone  bad.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to  do. 
To  make  up  for  it,  give  him  double  rations  tonight.” 


The  verb 

Consider  the  following  sentence: 

I  walk  three  miles  for  exercise. 

Make  one  change  in  this  sentence  to  make  it  refer  to  something  that 
happened  at  some  time  in  the  past. 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  childishly  simple: 

I  walked  three  miles  for  exercise. 

The  addition  of  ed  to  the  word  walk  makes  a  form  of  the  verb  that  sug¬ 
gests  something  that  happened  in  the  past.  It  also  illustrates  the  most 
important  signal  of  the  verb. 

Verbs  in  English  are  words  that  have  at  least  two  forms;  one  suggests 
past  time  and  one  does  not.  Most  verbs  suggest  past  time  by  adding  ed. 
There  are  some,  however,  that  show  the  change  inside  the  word.  How 
would  you  change  the  nonsense  word  trink  in  “I  trink  only  pasteurized  milk” 
to  make  the  sentence  suggest  past  time?  Change  only  the  word  trink. 

Because  the  sound  of  the  real  word  “drink”  is  in  the  back  of  our  minds, 
we  instinctively  say,  “I  trank  only  pasteurized  milk.”  This  is  nonsense, 
but  it  is  useful  nonsense.  It  makes  us  see  the  change  clearly. 
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Consider  this  sentence: 

I  leeched  his  spirit  daily,  ’til  only  the  husk  remained. 

This  is  a  perfectly  sound  English  sentence.  You  may  not  understand  it, 
but  you  can  tell  which  word  shows  what  it  is  that  “I”  was  doing  to 
“his  spirit.”  You  may  not  know  or  care  what  leeched  means,  but  you  do 
know  it  is  the  verb.  You  know  this  because  it  is  in  the  verb  position. 

Try  fitting  words  into  the  blank  in  this  test  sentence: 

I _ it. 

Wanted,  ate,  hunted,  lost,  found,  made,  broke,  sold ,  and  thousands  of 
other  verbs  suggest  themselves  immediately.  They  do  this  because  the 
position  immediately  after  “I”  is  a  verb  position.  This  arrangement 
“I  +  verb  +  it”  is  a  common  sentence  pattern,  or  arrangement,  that  we 
have  all  used  since  childhood. 

REMEMBER - 


1.  Verbs  are  words  that  can  show  a  change  in  time  by  a 
change  in  spelling. 

2.  Verbs  are  words  that  can  follow  immediately  after  the 
words  /,  you ,  or  he. 


EXERCISE  s5 

In  the  following  passage,  state  which  words  are  verbs;  that  is  to  say, 
state  which  words  cannot  be  recognized  as  nouns  and  could  have  two  forms, 
one  that  suggests  past  time  and  one  that  does  not.  Do  not  bother  to  test 
the  words  that  have  the  signals  of  nouns.  In  A  the  number  of  verbs  in 
each  line  is  indicated  in  the  right-hand  margin.  In  B,  do  not  count  the 
words  should  and  might.  They  are  special  verbs  that  we  shall  discuss  later. 
Apart  from  these,  there  are  thirty-three  verbs  in  A  and  B  together. 


A 

We  know  that  time  is  important,  but  we  understand  very  3 

little  about  it.  It  seems  so  important  that,  if  we  make  any  2 

statement,  we  always  bring  in  the  idea  of  time.  1 

Suppose  you  write  down  the  year,  1967,  and  then  subtract  3 
from  it  1492.  You  now  have  the  number,  475.  1 

You  learned  in  science  that  certain  stars  are  so  far  away  2 

from  us  that  it  takes  years  and  years  before  their  light  1 

reaches  us  here  on  earth.  Now  imagine  that  we  live  on  a  star  3 

far  from  earth.  We  own  a  telescope  that  magnifies  things  so  2 

many  times  that  we  see  the  actual  events  that  happen  on  earth.  2 
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B 


Our  star  orbits  at  the  distance  from  the  earth  that  light  travels  in  the 
number  of  years  you  calculated  in  the  second  paragraph  of  A.  Before 
we  go  any  further,  stop  and  think  what  we  might  observe  if,  from  that 
star,  we  watched  the  Atlantic  Ocean  all  through  the  year.  You 
probably  realize  that  we  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  Christopher 
Columbus  on  his  way  to  America. 

Possibly,  you  followed  all  this.  Explain  it  to  the  rest  of  us  who 
possess  a  few  doubts  on  the  matter. 


exercise  s6 

Select  the  verbs  from  the  following  passage.  Do  not  count  the  under¬ 
lined  words.  These  are  verb  forms  that  we  shall  discuss  some  other  time. 

From  the  window  of  the  tram  I  watched  the  January  dawn — bleak 
and  cold  and  gray — creep  reluctantly  across  the  Merthyr  Valley.  The 
rain  beat  a  mournful,  monotonous  tattoo  on  roofs  and  pavements,  and 
I  felt  miserable  and  alone.  I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  the 
other  passengers:  coal-blackened  miners  from  the  shift,  intoxicated 
with  fatigue,  too  tired  to  be  curious,  the  slow  curl  of  cigarette  smoke 
mingling  with  the  steam  from  their  clothes,  the  steel  studs  of  their 
boots  scraping  the  floor  as  they  lurched  and  swayed  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  tram.  Dying  men  in  a  dead  valley.  1 


The  adjective 

Words  like  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  usually  occur  in  front  of  nouns: 

the  tall  boy  the  dark  hallway  the  handsome  man 

These  words  are  adjectives.  However,  all  words  that  occur  in  front  of  nouns 
are  not  adjectives: 

John’s  book  a  school  book  my  book 

John’s,  school,  and  my  in  the  above  examples  are  not  adjectives. 

It  seems,  then,  that  we  need  a  simple,  easily  applied  test  for  the  adjective. 
We  cannot  use  the  position  in  front  of  the  noun  as  a  test  because  we  have 
found  some  words  in  this  position  that  are  not  adjectives. 


This  passage  is  taken  from  Home  is  the  Sailor  by  John  Whalen  (London,  Angus  and 
Robertson,  1957). 
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Let  us  look  at  the  other  positions  in  which  we  find  adjectives,  and  let 
us  see  if  there  is  an  adjective  position  that  will  hold  adjectives  and  nothing 
but  adjectives.  We  can  say: 

The  book  is  heavy.  or  The  book  was  heavy. 

Will  all  the  words  that  we  can  substitute  for  heavy  turn  out  to  be  adjectives? 

The  book  was  heavy.  The  book  was  expensive. 

The  book  was  big. 

Heavy,  big,  and  expensive  are  all  adjectives.  Some  words  that  we  know  are 
not  adjectives  will  not  fit  in  this  position.  For  example,  we  cannot  say: 

The  book  was  school.  or  The  book  was  my. 

The  test  seems  to  be  working.  But,  unfortunately,  we  can  say: 

The  book  was  mine.  and  The  book  was  John’s. 

We  know  that  mine  and  John's  are  not  adjectives.  So  this  test  sentence  will 
not  work  after  all. 

But  let  us  make  one  change  in  the  test  sentence,  adding  the  word  very. 
We  can  say: 

The  book  was  very  heavy.  The  book  was  very  expensive. 

The  book  was  very  big. 

Heavy,  big,  and  expensive  still  fit.  What  of  the  words  that  are  not  adjectives? 

The  book  was  very  s^Jxfol.  The  book  was  very  rpkfe. 

The  book  was  very  vpf.  The  book  was  very  Jpkffs. 

The  words  that  we  know  are  not  adjectives  will  not  fit  into  our  new  test 
sentence.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  words  that  will  fit  into  the  blank  in 
this  test  sentence  are  adjectives: 

The  book  is/was  very _ 

Now  consider  another  point,  for  the  test  sentence  is  not  yet  perfect.  We 
can  say : 

The  book  was  very  old.  The  book  was  very  beautiful. 

The  book  was  very  valuable. 

We  could  go  on  to  find  many  adjectives  that  would  fill  this  position.  It  is 
most  unlikely,  however,  that  we  would  say: 

The  book  was  very  pointed.  The  book  was  very  corpulent. 

The  book  was  very  elderly. 

A  better  arrangement  of  the  test  sentence  would  be  to  leave  out  “book”  and 
tell  ourselves  to  put  in  any  suitable  noun  that  might  go  with  the  word  in 
question. 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  is/was  very _ 
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Suppose  you  came  across  these  two  expressions : 

the  interesting  story  the  galloping  horse 

If  you  wanted  to  know  whether  interesting  and  galloping  were  adjectives, 
it  would  be  easy,  in  the  test  sentence,  to  use  the  nouns  that  follow  these 
words: 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  is/ was  very _ 

The  story  is  very  interesting. 

Interesting  is  an  adjective. 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  is/ was  very _ 

The  horse  is  very  gaflerfung. 

Galloping  is  not  an  adjective.  Why  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  kind  of  verb? 
For  now,  it  will  be  enough  to  call  it,  and  words  like  it,  “ing  forms  of  the 
verb.” 


EXERCISE  s7 

Use  the  test  sentence  to  pick  out  the  adjectives  in  this  passage: 

What  is  the  adjective  that  you  would  link  with  each  variety  of  fresh 
fruit?  I  think  of  the  crisp  apple,  the  cool  pear,  and  the  juicy  plum. 
To  most  of  us  the  peach  is  sweet  and  the  apricot  is  tart.  We  remember 
the  faintly  gritty  sweetness  of  the  raspberry  and  the  heavy  loganberry 
with  its  harsh  flavor  and  its  coarse  seeds. 

There  are  ten  adjectives  here.  Did  you  find  them  all?  Test  every  word  .until 
you  find  the  ten.  Check  your  answers. 


The  last  adjective  in  the  exercise  above  was  coarse,  in  “coarse  seeds.”  If 
we  used  seeds  as  a  suitable  noun  in  our  test  sentence,  we  would  have  a 
problem : 

The  seeds  was  very  coarse. 

Most  of  you  will  be  quick  enough  to  think  ahead  and  to  change  the  test 
sentence  so  that  it  reads: 

The  seeds  were  very  coarse. 

We  should  add  this  possibility  to  the  test  sentence,  so  that  it  reads: 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  is/ are/ was/ were  very - 

This  is  the  form  you  should  remember. 
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EXERCISE  S8 


Pick  out  and  list  fourteen  adjectives  in  the  following  passage : 

The  faithful  adjective  is  used  far  too  often.  Any  intelligent  person 
who  reads  a  clear,  forceful  passage  of  prose  is  struck  by  the  obvious 
fact  that  a  good  writer  seldom  uses  an  easy  adjective;  rather,  he 
chooses  a  striking  verb  or  an  accurate  noun. 

The  foolish  idea  put  forward  by  some  childish  minds  that,  having 
written  the  bare  bones  of  a  sentence,  you  should  go  back  and  pop 
some  rich  and  colorful  adjective  in  front  of  every  noun,  is  nonsense. 


EXERCISE  s9 

Examine  the  following  sentences: 

James  is  tall.  James  is  very  tall.  James  is  taller  than  John. 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  tall  and  very  talll 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  tall  and  taller ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  very  tall  and  taller ? 

Answer  questions  1  to  3  before  reading  on. 

Consider  the  following: 

She  is  very  beautiful. 

She  is  more  beautiful  than  the  star  of  the  show. 

She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  we  had  ever  seen. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  very  beautiful  and  more  beautiful ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  most  beautiful  and  more  beautiful ? 


Usually,  we  can  use  words  like  very  to  show  that  somebody  possesses 
more  of  a  certain  quality  than  the  reader  might  otherwise  suppose.  For 
example,  in  the  sentence,  “She  is  a  very  graceful  skater,”  very  emphasizes 
graceful. 

Two  particular  words,  more  and  most  (both  of  which  can  take  the  place 
of  very  in  a  sentence) ,  are  reserved  for  special  tasks. 

She  is  a  more  graceful  skater  than  her  sister. 

More  is  used  in  making  comparisons. 

She  is  the  most  graceful  skater  I  have  ever  seen. 

Most  is  used  when  indicating  something  that,  in  a  particular  context,  has 
no  equal. 
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Some  adjectives  can  change  their  form  instead  of  using  more  or  most : 

Mike  is  taller  than  John.  Mike  is  the  tallest  boy  in  the  room. 

Here  taller  is  used  in  making  a  comparison.  Tallest  is  used  to  indicate  a  fact 
about  Mike  which  is  true  about  him  and  about  no  one  else  in  the  room. 

The  er  ending  or  the  use  of  more  with  the  adjective  is  called  the  “com¬ 
parative.”  The  est  ending  or  the  use  of  most  with  the  adjective  is  called  the 
“superlative.” 

REMEMBER — — - 


1.  Adjectives  are  words  like  tall,  dark,  and  handsome. 

2.  Adjectives  are  words  that  will  fill  the  blank  in  this  test 
sentence: 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  is/are/was/were  very - . 

3.  Adjectives,  with  a  few  exceptions,  can  change  their  form  to 
show  comparison  or  to  indicate  the  superlative. 


The  adverb 

Quickly,  the  blind  old  man  slipped  his  hand  under  his  coat  and 
firmly  grasped  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  Now  he  was  ready  for  anything. 
He  listened  carefully  for  any  sound  that  would  betray  his  enemy 
approaching  cautiously  through  the  heather.  Earlier  in  the  day,  his 
assailant  would  have  given  himself  away  by  the  crunching  of  the 
gravel,  no  matter  how  silently  he  moved.  Unfortunately,  the  old  man 
had  here  reached  a  section  of  the  road  that  was  a  mere  cart  track 
through  the  heather.  Suddenly  there  was  a  rustle  close  by  and  to  his 
right.  Instantly  he  wheeled  and  fired  at  the  sound,  throwing  himself 
to  the  ground  and  rolling  away  from  the  direction  of  the  noise. 

We  shall  have  to  stop  the  story  here,  unfortunately,  and  go  back  to  examine 
the  underlined  words.  You  can,  of  course,  finish  off  the  episode  in  your  own 
way,  as  a  composition  exercise. 

All  underlined  words  are  adverbs.  As  you  noticed,  many  of  them  end 
in  ly.  This  is  a  very  useful  sign  of  the  adverb,  but  we  must  use  it 
cautiously.  All  adverbs  do  not  end  in  ly,  and  some  words  that  do  end  in  ly 
are  not  adverbs  but  adjectives. 

We  do  have  a  test  sentence  for  adjectives: 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  is/are/was/were  very - 


All 


If  we  came  across  the  word  unfriendly ,  we  could  say  to  ourselves,  “ Un¬ 
friendly  ends  in  ly.  It  might  be  an  adverb,  but  could  it  possibly  be  an 
adjective?  ‘The  king  was  very  unfriendly.’  Yes,  unfriendly  is  an  adjective 
and  not  an  adverb.” 

But  suppose  we  came  across  bravely.  We  could  say,  “ Bravely  ends  in  ly. 
Is  it  an  adjective?  ‘The  king  was  very  bravely.’  No,  bravely  is  not  an 
adjective;  it  must  be  an  adverb.” 


EXERCISE  slO 

Use  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  that  just  presented  to  pick  out  the  ly 
adverbs  in  the  following  passage. 

The  new  boy  wandered  in  slowly  and  began  listening  casually  to  the 
coach’s  instructions  for  shooting  practice.  He  had  come  to  us  recently 
from  a  little  one-room  school  in  the  country.  There,  the  total  athletic 
program  had  consisted  of  friendly  softball  games  with  pick-up  teams. 
He  had  admitted  to  us  quite  freely  that  he  had  never  seen  a  basketball 
or  a  basket,  nor  willingly  set  foot  in  a  gym  before. 

Finally,  he  lined  up  with  three  of  us  in  front  of  one  of  the  practice 
baskets.  He  took  his  first  throw,  pushing  the  ball  forward,  largely  with 
his  fingers.  The  ball  wobbled  up  in  a  tired  arc  that  barely  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  net.  He  tried  it  again,  and  then,  not  bothering  to  recover 
the  ball,  he  wandered  quietly  over  to  the  side  of  the  gym,  looking  more 
lonely  than  ever  as  he  stared  moodily  out  of  the  screened  window. 

There  are  ten  ly  adverbs  here.  Did  you  find  them  all?  If  you  didn’t,  go  back 
and  check  each  word,  if  necessary,  until  you  find  them.  Check  your  answers. 


Examine  the  following: 

He  left  suddenly.  He  left  rapidly. 

He  left  quickly.  He  left  instantly. 

All  the  words  in  italics  are  ly  adverbs.  However,  we  could  also  say: 

He  left  later.  He  left  then. 

He  left  earlier.  He  left  here. 

The  words  in  italics  occupy  the  same  position  that  the  ly  adverbs  occupied, 
and,  in  fact,  they  too  are  adverbs.  How  can  we  tell  that  they  are  adverbs  if 
we  meet  them  again? 

One  way  would  be  to  try  substituting  ly  adverbs  in  the  place  of  a  word, 
such  as  later,  that  you  thought  might  be  an  adverb.  Another,  and  possibly 
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quicker,  method  is  to  see  if  you  can  shift  the  word  you  think  is  an  adverb 
without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence: 

Later ,  he  picked  up  the  technique  of  selling. 

He  later  picked  up  the  technique  of  selling. 

He  picked  up  the  technique  of  selling,  later. 

The  word  later  can  be  shifted  to  any  one  of  three  positions  in  the  sentence 
without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 


EXERCISE  si  1 

Test  any  likely  words  in  the  following  passage  to  see  if  they  can  be  shifted 
without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  If  you  can  shift  them,  they 
are  adverbs. 

Now  the  coach  walked  to  our  little  group  and  watched.  Next  he 
demanded  of  the  newcomer  why  he  wasn’t  taking  his  turn. 

“But  I  did,”  the  boy  protested.  “I  took  a  shot  at  the  basket  twice 
and  missed.  What  more  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  Then  the  roof  col¬ 
lapsed.  They  said  afterwards  that  you  could  hear  the  coach  when  you 
were  down  in  the  shower  rooms  with  the  water  going. 

There  are  five  movable  adverbs  here.  Did  you  find  them  all? 


Examine  the  sentence : 

I  have  not  seen  him  often. 

You  look  at  often  doubtfully.  It  does  not  end  in  ly.  It  does  not  seem  able 
to  shift  its  position  in  this  sentence.  “Often  I  have  not  seen  him”  and  “I 
often  have  not  seen  him”  do  not  sound  like  English  sentences.  Therefore, 
we  must  try  a  special  test  sentence. 

(c)  (b)  (a) 

_ he _ moved  it _ 

All  the  adverbs  we  found  in  the  exercise  above  will  fit  in  one  or  more  of 
positions  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  in  this  test  sentence.  Therefore,  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  assume  that  if  the  word  often  fits  in  one  of  these  positions  it  is  an 
adverb. 

Test  the  doubtful  word  first  in  position  (a);  if  that  doesn’t  work,  try  (b) 
and,  finally,  (c).  You  find  that  often  fits  easily  in  positions  (a)  and  (b). 
This  shows  that  often  is,  after  all,  an  adverb. 

There  is  one  more  thing  to  be  noticed  about  adverbs.  Instead  of  modifying 
just  verbs,  they  often  modify  whole  sentences : 

The  masked  man  carefully  rotated  the  dial  on  the  safe. 
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In  that  sentence,  carefully  can  be  taken  as  modifying  the  verb  rotated.  But 
consider  the  following: 

Suddenly  the  room  was  in  darkness. 

In  this  sentence,  if  suddenly  modifies  anything,  it  modifies  “the  room  was 
in  darkness”;  it  certainly  does  not  modify  was. 

REMEMBER - 

1.  Adverbs  are  words  like  quickly ,  soon ,  and  here. 

2.  Words  that  end  in  ly,  and  that  are  not  adjectives,  are 
adverbs. 

3.  Adverbs  can  frequently  be  moved  to  new  positions  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

4.  The  following  is  useful  as  a  test  for  adverbs: 

(c)  (b)  (a) 

- he - moved  it - . 

Use  position  (a)  first,  and  then,  if  necessary,  try  positions 
(b)  and  (c)  in  that  order. 

5.  Adverbs  may  modify  verbs  but  often  modify  sentences. 


EXERCISE  Sl2 

1 .  Can  you  substitute  known  adverbs  for  the  word  home  in  “He  ran  home”? 
Give  examples.  What  does  this  suggest  about  the  part  of  speech  of 
home  in  the  sentence? 

2.  Consider  the  following: 

He  moved  it  yesterday. 

What  part  of  speech  is  yesterday  in  this  sentence?  How  do  you  know? 

3.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  italicized  word  in  the  following  sentence? 

The  man  went  down  rapidly. 

How  do  you  know? 

4.  What  part  of  speech,  other  than  a  noun,  will  fill  the  final  blank  in  these 
sentences?  Do  not  use  words  ending  in  ing. 

(a)  They  were  very  happy _ 

(b)  I  remembered  the  man _ 

a  final  note:  The  word  not,  as  in  “He  did  not  do  it,”  is,  for  convenience, 
called  an  adverb.  Actually,  there  is  no  other  word  that  behaves  exactly  as 
not  behaves.  Rather  than  create  a  class  with  just  one  word  in  it,  we  shall 
continue  to  call  not  an  adverb. 
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Determiners 

Compare  the  following  expressions  carefully: 

(a)  Man  is  entirely  different.  (b)  Man  is  an  entirely  different.  .  .  . 

Why  do  we  feel  that  one  of  these  expressions  is  complete  and  one  is  in¬ 
complete?  What  part  of  speech  do  we  expect  to  find  after  different  in  (b) ? 
Jot  down  your  answers  on  scrap  paper  before  reading  on. 

Expression  (a)  strikes  us  as  being  a  complete  sentence.  We  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  period  after  different ,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  a  situation 
in  which  the  sentence  could  occur.  Expression  (b)  has  the  same  words 
that  (a)  had,  with  one  addition,  the  word  an.  But  (b)  leaves  us  waiting  for 
something  to  follow  the  word  different.  The  dots  (suspension  points)  are 
used  to  show  that  all  of  us  would  expect  at  least  one  other  word  to  follow 
different,  we  would  expect  that  word  to  be  a  noun.  The  word  an  is  a  verbal 
arrow  pointing  ahead  to  a  noun  that  will  follow.  For  expression  (b)  to  be 
a  complete  sentence,  we  will  only  be  satisfied  with  something  like,  “Man  is 
an  entirely  different  creature.” 

The ,  a,  and  an,  and  a  small  group  of  words  like  them,  that  occur  in  front 
of  nouns,  are  called  determiners.  Sometimes  determiners  occur  immediately 
in  front  of  nouns,  as  in  the  boy  or  an  apple,  sometimes  with  other  modi¬ 
fiers  between  the  determiner  and  the  noun,  as  in  “ the  tall,  gangling  boy”  or 
“a  ripe,  tempting  apple.” 

Notice  what  happens  to  an  when  we  separate  it  a  little  from  apple.  An  and 
a  are  two  slightly  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  We  use  an  when  the 
word  following  has  a  sound  that  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  immedi¬ 
ately  after  saying  a.  We  find  it  easier  to  say  “an  apple”  than  to  say  “a 
apple.”  If  you  listen  carefully,  you  will  often  hear  people  saying,  “Give  me 
a  napple.” 

Our  feeling  that  determiners  signal  the  appearance  of  a  noun  is  so 
strong  that,  if  you  put  the  in  front  of  even  the  most  unexpected  word,  it 
is  enough  to  make  the  word  a  name  of  something: 

The  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  lazy  were  gathered  into  one  squad  so 
that  the  medical  officer  could  sort  out  the  needy  from  the  wicked. 

The  words  sick,  lame,  lazy,  needy,  and  wicked  are  adjectives.  In  the  above 
example  they  stand  for  types  of  soldiers.  The  fact  that  they  are  preceded 
by  the  and  have  no  following  noun  has,  for  the  moment,  made  them  act 
as  nouns. 


EXERCISE  Si 3 

Describe  the  difference  between  the  kind  of  information  provided  by 
adjectives  in  such  expressions  as  “the  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  boy”  and 
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the  information  provided  by  the  underlined  words  in  “the  boy,”  “my  boy,” 
and  “every  boy.”  Deal  with  the,  my,  and  every  separately. 


The  is  probably  the  commonest  determiner,  and  it  can  be  used  as  a 
quick  test  for  the  other  determiners.  For  example,  my,  your,  our,  and  their 
are  always  determiners : 


my  little  elephant 
your  large  mouse 
our  old  camel 
their  limping  cockroach 


the  little  elephant 
the  large  mouse 
the  old  camel 
the  limping  cockroach 


In  each  expression  the  will  take  the  place  of  the  original  determiner.  Notice, 
however,  that  the  cannot  be  used  together  with  the  other  determiner.  We  do 
not  say,  “the  my  elephant”  or  “my  the  elephant”  or  “the  their  cockroach.” 
In  this  respect,  a  few  determiners,  like  other  and  the  numerals  one,  two, 
three,  etc.,  operate  in  a  special  way:  “my  one  little  elephant”  and  “the  other 
old  camel”  for  example.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  determiners,  the 
rule  that  one  determiner  may  not  precede  another  will  help  you  to  check 
whether  a  word  is  a  determiner  or  not. 

Most  of  you  have  already  learned  to  recognize  on  sight  the  forty  or  so 
words  that  make  up  the  class  of  determiners.  You  know  that  they  are 
modifiers  by  their  position  in  front  of  nouns,  and  you  can  tell  that  they  are 
different  from  adjectives  like  tall,  dark,  and  handsome.  Some  books  call 
them  “limiting  adjectives”  to  indicate  this  distinction. 


REMEMBER 


1 .  Determiners  are  words  like  the,  a,  and  an. 

2.  Determiners  are  a  special  kind  of  adjective. 

3.  Determiners  occur  with  nouns;  never  by  themselves.  If  a 
determiner  and  a  regular  adjective  occur  in  front  of  the 
noun,  the  determiner  comes  first. 

4.  These  are  the  common  determiners: 


the,  a,  an, - [ 

my,  your,  our,  their _ f 

her,  his,  its,  - - 

this,  that,  these,  those, 
all,  any,  both,  each, 
either,  jew,  many, 
more,  most,  much,  neither, 
other,  several,  some,  such  _ 


always  determiners 


>  when  they  occur  with  nouns 


no — when  it  occurs  with  a  noun,  as  in:  “No  boys  came.” 
one,  two,  three,  etc. — with  nouns,  as  in:  “Two  boys  came.” 
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Intensifies 

If  you  hear  one  giggling  girl  scream  to  her  neighbor,  some  eighteen 
inches  away,  that  the  new  boy  is  “too,  too,  terribly  cute,”  you  may  feel 
slightly  revolted,  but  you  do  realize  what  she  is  trying  to  say.  “Cute,”  an 
unfortunate  adjective  at  any  time,  is  simply  not  strong  enough  to  express 
her  emotion,  and  so  she  has  sought  to  “strengthen”  or  “intensify”  the  degree 
of  cuteness  by  adding  the  words  terribly  and  too.  For  good  measure,  she 
threw  in  a  second  tool 

The  word  too  belongs  to  a  small  class  of  words  in  English  that  we  shall 
call  intensifiers.  Intensifiers,  sometimes  called  “adverbs  of  degree,”  are  a 
special  class  of  adverbs.  Unlike  quickly ,  soon ,  and  here,  intensifiers  do  not 
modify  verbs  but  only  adjectives  and  other  adverbs. 

He  was  too  weak  for  the  work.  ( Too  modifies  an  adjective,  weak.) 

He  ran  too  quickly.  ( Too  modifies  an  adverb,  quickly. ) 

The  following  are  the  words  most  commonly  used  as  intensifiers: 

very,  more,  most,  rather,  really,  too,  less,  least,  quite,  so,  somewhat 
a  bit,  a  little — treated  as  one  word:  “He  was  a  little  annoyed.” 
pretty — frequently  used  as  an  intensifier  in  conversation,  but  should  be 
avoided  in  formal  writing 

Really  is  used  more  frequently  as  an  intensifier  than  as  an  adverb.  If  you 
listen  to  sports  announcers,  you  may  feel  that  the  commonest  intensi¬ 
fier  is  real,  as  in  “real  great”  or  “trying  real  hard.”  This  habit  seems  to 
spring  from  such  people’s  “real”  desire  to  be  “real”  friendly  with  their 
listeners  and  viewers.  Real,  as  an  intensifier,  continues  to  grate  on  the  ears 
of  many  people.  You  would  be  well  advised  to  avoid  it.  Let  the  announcers 
fight  this  battle. 

There  are  a  number  of  ly  adverbs  that  are  frequently  used  as  intensifiers : 
decidedly  exceedingly  moderately 

entirely  fairly  strictly 

extremely  infinitely  sufficiently 

All  these  words  can,  in  certain  situations,  be  used  in  places  where  very  can 
be  used.  For  example: 

He  was  strictly  honest.  He  was  very  honest. 

The  dog  was  decidedly  upset.  The  dog  was  very  upset. 

The  cat  was  exceedingly  annoyed.  The  cat  was  very  annoyed. 

The  word  terribly  was  used  as  an  intensifier  when  the  little  girl  said 
“terribly  cute.”  Terribly  is  an  acceptable  adverb  that  is  used  to  mean  “acting 
in  a  manner  to  inspire  overmastering  fear  or  panic.”  Once  the  speaker  put  it 
in  the  position  of  an  intensifier,  the  word  obviously  lost  all  of  this  meaning 
and  just  gave  added  emphasis  to  what  followed.  Because  we  unthinkingly 
use  terribly  in  such  situations  and  not  in  sentences  such  as  “The  hurricane 
moved  terribly  across  the  face  of  the  sea,”  it  is  becoming  an  empty  word. 
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Many  people  feel  that  very ,  the  commonest  intensifier,  is  not  strong 
enough  for  them,  and  they  substitute  words  like  dreadfully  or  horribly. 
Most  of  us  are  not  too  impressed,  and  automatically  translate  these  words 
back  to  very.  If  you  can  substitute  very  for  a  word  in  a  sentence,  that  word 
is  an  intensifier  or  is  being  used  as  an  intensifier. 

REMEMBER - 

1.  Intensifies  are  words  like  very  and  can  take  the  place  of 
very  in  a  sentence. 

2.  Intensifies  are  used  with  adjectives  and  adverbs.  They 
change  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  or  adverb,  usually 
making  it  stronger  or  weaker. 

3.  Intensifies  are  a  special  kind  of  adverb. 


note:  Earlier  you  studied  a  special  use  of  two  particular  intensifies  with 
adjectives.  More  is  used  with  an  adjective  to  make  a  comparison;  most  is 
used  with  an  adjective  to  indicate  the  superlative.  Remember?  More  and 
most  can  also  be  determiners — when  they  are  used  with  nouns. 


EXERCISE  si 4 

Tell  whether  each  underlined  word  in  the  following  sentences  is  an  intens¬ 
ifier  or  not.  What  reasons  have  you  for  your  answers? 

1 .  He  was  fairly  happy. 

2.  He  was  happy  enough. 

3.  He  seemed  somehow  happier  than  he  had  been. 

4.  He  was  indeed  happy. 

5.  Was  he  any  happier  than  he  had  been? 


EXERCISE  si 5 

Consider  these  sentences: 

(a)  She  is  pretty. 

(b)  She  is  pretty  solid. 

(c)  She  is  pretty  solid  between  the  ears. 

We  have  three  sentences  with  three  quite  different  meanings  here,  although 
the  first  three  words  of  all  sentences  are  identical.  Is  pretty  the  same  part 
of  speech  in  all  the  sentences?  How  does  the  part  of  speech  of  pretty  in 
sentences  (b)  and  (c)  compare  with  the  part  of  speech  of  pretty  in  sentence 
(a)?  How  does  the  difference  affect  the  meaning? 
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Auxiliaries 


Now  we  should  consider  another  group  of  words  that  we  use  nearly 
every  time  we  open  our  mouths. 

Read  the  following: 

By  the  time  the  police  broke  down  the  door,  the  murderer  had  had 
every  opportunity  to  destroy  the  evidence. 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  acceptable,  although  you  might  prefer  to  express 
the  same  idea  in  other  words.  Why  did  we  write  had  had ? 

If  that  question  bothers  you,  try  a  simpler  sentence: 

By  the  time  I  reach  Montreal,  I  shall  have  finished  the  first  draft  of 
my  speech. 

The  word  finished  represents  the  speaker’s  “action”  on  his  speech.  What 
are  shall  and  have  doing  in  the  sentence? 

Shall  and  have  tell  us  something  about  the  verb  finished.  They  tell  us  that 
it  will  take  place  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

As  we  discovered  earlier,  English  verbs  usually  have  two  forms,  a  form 
suggesting  past  time  (I  wrote )  and  a  form  that  does  not  suggest  past  time 
(I  write),  which  we  call  the  “present”  form.  We  have  a  third  form,  writ¬ 
ing.  But,  while  we  can  say,  “I  write”  or  “I  wrote,”  we  cannot  say  “I  writing.” 
We  have  to  combine  writing  with  another  verb  form  and  say,  “I  am 
writing,”  “I  was  writing,”  or  “I  shall  be  writing.” 


EXERCISE  Sl6 

Examine  the  following  expressions : 

1.  He  can  work.  3.  He  can’t  work. 

2.  Can  he  work?  4.  Can’t  he  work? 

(a)  In  2,  3,  and  4,  the  verb  can  is  doing  things  that  most  verbs  are 
unable  to  do.  What  are  these  things? 

(b)  Let  us  attempt  to  construct  a  class  of  words  like  can.  Find  and  list 
all  the  words  that  will  substitute  for  can  in  the  test  sentence: 

_ he  work? 

For  example,  does:  “Does  he  work?”  is  a  perfectly  good  sentence.  If  you 
change  the  “He”  to  “I,”  can  you  find  any  more  words? 

_ I  work? 

Can  you  add  more  words  to  this  list  if  you  change  “work”  to  “working”? 
_ he  working? 
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Try  each  of  the  following  sentences,  or  frames,  in  turn,  continuing  to  add 
to  your  list  each  word  that  fits  any  one  of  the  blanks. 

_ you  working?  _ he  worked? 

_ I  working?  _ you  worked? 

_ he  to  work  (in  that  condition)? 

Now  check  your  list  under  the  direction  of  your  teacher.  Most  people  find 
about  fifteen  words.  If  you  found  nineteen  you  are  very  alert.  If  you  found 
twenty-one  you  should  have  no  trouble  with  the  rest  of  this  lesson. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  this  problem,  we  examined  sentences  with  n't 
attached  to  a  verb  form : 

He  can’t  go.  Can’t  he  go? 

How  many  of  the  verbs  in  your  corrected  list  can  add  n't  to  show  the 
negative? 


Two  characteristics  enable  us  to  recognize  a  very  definite  group  of  verb 
forms  that  we  shall  call  auxiliaries.  They  are: 

1.  the  ability  to  appear  in  front  of  the  subject  to  form  a  question 
(Can  he  go?) 

2.  the  ability  to  form  a  negative  with  n't  (can’t,  won’t,  etc.) 

But  these  verb  forms  are  not  always  auxiliaries.  We  shall  call  them 
auxiliaries  only  when  we  find  them  occurring  with  other  verbs  in  our 
sentences.  Many  times,  however,  we  shall  find  one  of  them  as  the  only  verb 
form  in  the  sentence. 

He  does  read.  ( Does  is  an  auxiliary.) 

He  does  his  lessons.  ( Does  is  the  main  verb.) 

We  shall  find  many  combinations  of  auxiliaries,  such  as  should  have 
been  in 

He  should  have  been  working, 

and  many  words  that  seem  to  act  like  auxiliaries  but  which  cannot  occur  in 
front  of  the  subject  and  cannot  form  a  negative  with  n't,  for  example: 

He  stopped  working. 

He  kept  going. 

You  may  wish  to  make  a  separate  class  of  such  words  as  your  knowledge 
broadens. 

For  the  moment,  however,  let  us  say  the  following,  and  remember  it:  if 
two  or  more  verb  forms  stand  side  by  side  in  a  sentence,  we  shall  call  the 
last  one  the  main  verb  and  the  remainder  auxiliaries.  This  rule  will  be  a 
convenience  until  we  can  describe  the  verb  forms  more  accurately. 
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REMEMBER 


1.  Auxiliaries  are  words  like  will  in  “will  buy,”  is  in  “is 
buying,”  and  has  in  “has  bought.” 

2.  If  two  or  more  words  stand  together  in  a  sentence,  the  last 
one  is  the  main  verb  and  the  others  are  auxiliaries. 

3.  Auxiliaries  can  appear  in  front  of  a  noun  and  another  verb 
to  form  a  question. 

4.  Auxiliaries  can  form  a  negative  with  n't. 


Prepositions 

The  following  expression  is  easily  recognized  as  being  a  sentence: 

The  boy  replaced  his  pen. 

If  we  hear  these  words  spoken,  we  register  them  as  a  sentence  because  we 
hear  a  particular  pattern  in  the  pitch  of  the  speaker’s  voice.  On  the  word 
“pen”  we  hear  a  particular  falling  pitch  that  we  have  learned  to  recognize 
as  indicating  the  end  of  a  great  many  sentences. 

When  we  see  the  words  on  a  page,  we  note  that  somebody  (the  boy)  did 
something  (replaced)  to  something  else  (his  pen).  These  three  ideas  are 
linked  in  a  very  common  sentence  arrangement,  or  pattern.  You  will  notice 
that  all  that  has  been  done  is  to  express  the  three  ideas, 

the  boy  - 

replaced  >  and,  in  doing  so,  place  them  side  by  side: 
his  pen _  The  boy  replaced  his  pen. 

Nothing  further  is  necessary. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  we  had  a  number  of  “molds”  (or  sentence 
patterns)  floating  about  in  the  backs  of  our  minds.  One  of  these  molds  is 
divided  into  three  sections.  Each  section  will  hold  an  idea.  Each  idea  may 
be  expressed  by  one  word  or  by  a  number  of  words: 

John  loathes  cats. 

The  hulking  brute  has  hated  every  minute. 

Suppose  that,  in  the  sentence  about  the  boy  replacing  his  pen,  we  want  to 
bring  in  the  place  to  which  the  pen  was  returned.  Let’s  say  this  place  is  the 
desk.  This  adds  a  fourth  idea  to  the  picture,  and  we  cannot  get  it  to  fit  in: 

The  boy  replaced  his  pen  th^-desk 

Because  our  particular  sentence  mold  will  hold  only  three  ideas,  we  need 
some  means  of  “hooking  on,”  or  connecting,  the  fourth  idea,  the  desk,  to 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
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EXERCISE  Sl7 


Here  is  a  typical  “three-idea”  sentence.  A  detective  whispers  to  his 
partner: 

That  man  is  following  the  messenger. 

( somebody )  (is  doing  something )  (to  somebody  else ) 

As  it  stands,  the  statement  does  not  convey  all  that  the  speaker  has  in 
mind.  Actually,  it  is  a  particular  man  in  the  crowded  street  that  the  detective 
wishes  to  point  out,  and  the  man  is  following  a  very  special  kind  of  mes¬ 
senger.  To  describe  the  man  sufficiently,  the  detective  needs  to  bring  in  a 
dirty  trench  coat  and  a  hat  brim  that  prevents  anyone  seeing  his  eyes.  To  the 
idea  of  the  messenger,  he  needs  to  add  a  bank  and  a  payroll. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  fit  the  new  ideas  into  the  sentence  by  adding 
to,  but  without  changing,  the  original  words: 

The  man  is  following  the  messenger. 

add :  dirty  trench  coat  add :  the  bank,  a  payroll 

his  hat  brim,  his  eyes 

Complete  your  answer  before  reading  on.  Copy  the  original  sentence  and 
the  new  ideas,  and  work  out  your  complete  sentence  with  the  text  closed. 


There  are  a  number  of  possible  ways  of  including  these  additional 
pieces  of  information,  but  probably  the  simplest  method  is  to  write  the 
sentence  in  this  way:  “The  man  in  the  dirty  trench  coat  with  his  hat  brim 
over  his  eyes  is  following  the  messenger  from  the  bank  with  the  payroll.” 

Most  of  you  probably  used  the  little  words  in,  with,  over,  from,  and  with 
to  hook  on  these  additional  ideas  to  the  three-piece  sentence.  Words  like 
these  are  called  prepositions.  There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  single-word 
prepositions  in  the  English  language. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  use  a  small  group  of  prepositions  over  and  over 
again.  There  are  nine  prepositions  that  appear  in  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  situations  involving  prepositions.  If  we  know  these  nine  on  sight,  three 
quarters  of  our  work  is  done.  Here  are  the  important  nine: 

at  from  on  by  in  to  for  of  with 


The  one  time  in  four  that  a  different  preposition  appears,  we  should,  if 
we  want  to  be  sure  whether  or  not  the  word  in  question  is  a  preposition, 
attempt  to  substitute  for  it  some  of  the  nine  prepositions  that  we  know. 
How  can  we  tell  that  underneath  is  a  preposition  in  this  sentence? 

He  put  the  papers  underneath  the  book. 

by  the  book, 

in  the  book, 

on  the  book. 

_ with  the  book. 


He  put  the  papers  < 


Underneath  must  be  a  preposition  here,  because  it  is  doing  the  same  work 
that  by,  in,  on,  or  with  would  do  in  this  position. 
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The  chief  use  of  a  preposition  is  to  link  a  noun  to  some  part  of  a 
sentence  as  a  modifier.  For  example,  in  “the  messenger  from  the  bank,” 
the  word  bank  tells  us  something  about  the  messenger.  It  is  able  to  modify 
messenger  in  this  way  because  it  is  linked  to  it  by  the  preposition  from. 
Similarly,  in  “He  ran  from  the  bank,”  the  word  bank  tells  us  something 
about  ran ,  namely  where  or  in  what  direction. 

You  will  notice  that,  in  each  case,  bank  was  preceded  by  the  determiner 
the ,  so  that  the  preposition  from  was  separated  from  the  noun  bank  by  one 
word.  There  could  equally  well  be  a  number  of  modifiers  between  the 
preposition  and  the  noun,  as  in : 

The  man  with  the  silly,  satisfied  smirk. .  . . 

In  this  example,  the  (a  determiner),  silly,  and  satisfied  (adjectives)  all 
come  between  with  and  smirk :  between  the  preposition  and  the  noun. 

Because  the  words  that  we  have  decided  to  call  prepositions  link  nouns 
to  some  part  of  the  sentence,  we  must  be  sure  that  any  words  we  label 
prepositions  in  the  future  (a)  are  words  like  at,  by,  for,  from,  etc.,  and  (b) 
are  followed  by  a  noun  (or  pronoun). 

Consider  the  following: 

(a)  The  keeper  threw  the  fish  to  the  penguin. 

(b)  The  keeper  threw  the  fish  to  the  stolid,  dignified,  black-and- 
white-evening-dr ess-clad,  Ym-as-good-as-you-are  penguin. 

Both  sentences  are  the  same  until  one  reaches  the  preposition  to.  From  there 
on,  they  look  quite  different.  But  “to  the  penguin”  and  “to  the  stolid,  digni¬ 
fied,  black-and-white-evening-dress-clad,  I’m-as-good-as-you-are  penguin” 
are  exactly  the  same  kind  of  construction.  It  is  just  that  the  second  example 
has  more  modifiers  between  to  and  penguin. 


REMEMBER 


1 .  Prepositions  are  words  like  at,  by,  and  of. 

2.  Prepositions  occur  with  nouns  or  pronouns. 

3.  Prepositions  are  used  to  link  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  some 
other  part  of  the  sentence  as  a  modifier. 


The  preposition  and  the  noun  that  follows  it,  and  any  modifiers  that  occur 
between  them,  are  together  called  a  prepositional  phrase.  Both  sentences  (a) 
and  (b)  above,  therefore,  consist  of  “The  keeper  threw  the  fish”  and  a 
prepositional  phrase. 

We  speak  of  a  preposition  linking  a  noun  to  part  of  a  sentence  as  a 
modifier.  But  we  usually  find  it  easier  to  think  of  the  whole  prepositional 
phrase  as  the  modifier.  So  we  can  say  that,  in  “He  ran  from  the  bank,”  the 
prepositional  phrase  from  the  bank  modifies  the  verb  ran. 
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EXERCISE  Sl8 


Copy  the  passage  below.  Find  the  prepositions  and  the  nouns  that  follow 
them.  Underline  each  preposition,  the  noun  that  follows  it,  and  any 
modifiers  that  come  between.  In  other  words,  underline  each  prepositional 
phrase. 

At  our  house,  eating  was  something  you  did  by  the  clock.  There 
were  three  good  meals  a  day,  and  that  was  enough  for  my  grand¬ 
father.  Eating  snacks  did  one  no  good,  but  the  old  gentleman  could 
appreciate  that  the  long  period  after  lunch  was  a  trial.  One  afternoon 
in  the  summer,  a  visiting  uncle  brought  me  a  paper  cup  of  ice 
cream. 

“Put  the  ‘treat’  on  the  table,”  I  was  warned. 

“But  Grandpa,”  I  protested,  “it  will  all  melt.” 

“All  right,”  he  conceded,  “take  it  to  your  grandmother.  She  can 
cover  it  with  a  bowl  and  put  it  under  the  cold-water  tap.” 

I  finally  convinced  him  that  I  should  eat  the  stuff  there  and  then. 

Did  you  find  ten  prepositions?  There  are  eight  of  the  nine  common  ones 
that  you  should  recognize  by  sight  and  two  more  that  you  may  have  to 
hunt  for.  If  in  doubt,  try  substituting  from  the  list  you  know. 


Conjunctions 

As  we  suggested  earlier,  we  feel  from  long  experience  that  certain  kinds  of 
sentences  can  hold  only  a  certain  number  of  ideas.  A  sentence  in  which 
somebody  does  something  to  somebody  or  something  else  is  an  example  of 
a  type  that  will  hold  three  ideas  side  by  side. 

Marianne  craved  chestnut  ice  cream. 

The  middle-aged  man  in  the  sports  car  wore  a  shaggy  tweed  cap. 

( somebody )  ( did  something )  (to  something  else ) 

Remember,  we  are  talking  about  three  pieces  of  language  that  represent 
three  different,  but  related,  ideas. 

Suppose  that  the  middle-aged  driver  not  only  wore  a  tweed  cap  but  also 
a  tweed  jacket  with  leather  patches  on  the  sleeves.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
say: 

The  driver  wore  a  tweed  cap  a  tweed  jacket 

The  obvious  answer  to  the  problem,  as  you  well  know,  is  to  link  “tweed 
jacket”  to  “tweed  cap”  with  the  word  and. 

The  middle-aged  driver  of  the  sports  car  wore  a  tweed  jacket  with 
leather  patches  on  the  sleeves  and  a  shaggy  tweed  cap. 
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The  word  and  belongs  to  a  small  group  of  words  whose  work  is  to  join 
two  words  or  groups  of  words  into  a  unit  of  some  kind.  We  call  these  words 
conjunctions.  There  are  so  few  conjunctions  in  general  use  that  we  can 
easily  learn  them : 

and  or  nor  but  for 

There  are  some  similarities  between  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  But 
there  are  some  marked  differences  as  well.  We  must  now  examine  these 
differences  and  make  sure  that  we  understand  them. 

Prepositions  join  nouns  to  nouns,  nouns  to  verbs,  or  even  nouns  to 
whole  sentences;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  occur  between  the  noun  and 
the  word  that  the  noun  modifies.  Consider  the  following: 

The  doctor  arrived  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  doctor  arrived  quickly. 

The  doctor  arrived  suddenly. 

The  doctor  arrived  immediately. 

You  will  notice  that  the  adverbs  quickly,  suddenly,  and  immediately  may 
be  substituted  for  the  prepositional  phrase  in  a  few  minutes.  The  phrase 
in  a  few  minutes  is  acting  as  an  adverb,  and  it  modifies  the  verb  arrived. 
However,  we  could  rewrite  the  sentence  to  read: 

In  a  few  minutes  the  doctor  arrived. 

The  preposition  in  still  joins  the  noun  minutes  to  the  verb  arrived,  but 
the  preposition  does  not  come  between  the  noun  and  the  verb. 

Conjunctions,  on  the  other  hand,  always  occur  between  the  words  or 
word  groups  that  they  join. 

Another  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  words,  conjunctions  and 
prepositions,  is  the  fact  that  conjunctions  always  occur  between  two  items 
that  have  the  same  grammatical  label.  They  join  nouns  to  nouns,  verbs  to 
verbs,  etc.;  and  they  join  phrases  to  phrases  and  sentences  to  sentences. 
Notice  the  following  examples : 

The  boys  and  the  girls  were  busy  but  happy. 

( two  nouns )  ( two  adjectives ) 

He  looked  in  his  desk  and  in  his  locker. 

(two  prepositional  phrases) 

Mice  and  rats  scratched  and  fought  behind  the  plaster. 

( two  nouns )  ( two  verbs ) 


EXERCISE  Si 9 

(a)  How  many  of  the  common  conjunctions  listed  earlier  will  fit  in  the 
following  sentence? 

Mike  worked  in  the  store, _ (he)  loafed  when  he  could. 
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(b)  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  suggested  by  each  of  the  con¬ 
junctions  that  fit?  Try  to  set  out  in  your  own  words  just  how  each  new 
sentence  you  make  (by  putting  in  a  different  conjunction)  differs  from  the 
others. 

REMEMBER - 


1 .  The  common  conjunctions  are  and ,  or,  nor,  but,  and  for. 

2.  Conjunctions  are  words  that  join  words  or  groups  of  words 
that  are  grammatically  equal. 

3.  The  conjunction  occurs  between  these  words  or  word 
groups. 


Patterning 

Consider  the  sentence  below  and  the  single  word  at  the  right: 

Their  team  won  by  low  animal  cunning.  the 

You  may  wonder,  “Is  the  word  their  a  determiner?”  Another  and  more 
useful  way  of  asking  the  same  question  is  to  say  to  yourself,  “Does  the  word 
their  pattern  like  the  word  the,  which  I  know  is  a  determiner?”  What  you 
are  asking  yourself  is:  “Will  the  word  the  take  the  place  of  the  word  their 
in  a  given  sentence  without  destroying  the  grammar  of  the  sentence?” 

If  their  patterns  like  the,  that  is,  if  their  and  the  can  occupy  the  same 
position  in  a  given  sentence  (one  substituting  for  the  other  without  making 
nonsense  of  the  sentence),  we  have  a  good  argument  for  saying  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  words. 

Sometimes  we  want  to  express  another  kind  of  relationship  between  two 
words.  We  know  that  determiners  often  occur  in  front  of  nouns.  In  talking 
about  language,  we  use  the  expression  “patterns  with”  to  describe  the 
possibility  of  determiners  occurring  in  front  of  nouns.  We  use  the  same 
expression  for  any  kind  of  word  that  can  occur  immediately  alongside 
another  word  in  a  sentence. 

He  shot  very  quickly. 

We  can  say  that  very  patterns  with  quickly,  meaning  that  very  may  occur 
just  in  front  of  quickly. 
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Patterns  like  means  “could  take  the  place  of.” 

Patterns  with  means  “could  occur  alongside,  or  just  in  front  of.” 


EXERCISE  S20 


Let  us  take  a  moment  to  check  your  understanding  of  the  terms  “patterns 
like”  and  “patterns  with.”  For  each  of  the  following  sentences,  state  which 
word,  with  or  like,  will  fill  the  blank. 


examples  :  Is  patterns _ 

Pencil  patterns 


1 .  This  patterns _ the. 

2.  The  patterns _ my. 

3.  My  patterns _ book. 

4.  Any  patterns _ my. 

5.  Hand  patterns _ locker. 


answer:  with 
answer:  like 

6.  Was  patterns _ going. 

7.  Succeeded  patterns _ fought. 

8.  Very  patterns _ happy. 

9.  Happy  patterns _ man. 

10.  To  patterns _ me. 


running. 
_ candy. 


If  you  feel  you  have  really  grasped  the  distinction  between  “patterns 
like”  and  “patterns  with,”  try  the  next  exercise,  just  to  make  sure.  If 
not,  work  through  the  last  exercise  again. 


EXERCISE  S21 


Decide  whether  like  or  with  should  go  in  each  of  the  following  blanks: 


1 .  John’s  patterns _ book. 

2.  His  patterns _ John’s. 

3.  Has  patterns _ saw. 


4.  Has  patterns _ seen. 

5.  Me  patterns _ he. 

6.  And  patterns _ but. 


Symbols 

When  you  write  down  H2S04  in  your  lab  notebook  (a)  you  save  yourself 
a  lot  of  time  in  writing;  (b)  you  will  be  reminded  later,  when  you  read 
your  notes,  that  sulphuric  acid  is  made  up  of  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and 
oxygen;  (c)  you  will  find  it  easier  to  recognize  the  precise  kind  of  substance 
you  are  dealing  with  from  the  formula  than  you  would  from,  say,  the 
expressions  “oil  of  vitriol”  or  “sulphuric  acid.” 

Suppose  you  were  asked  what  a  prepositional  phrase  was.  You  could 
say:  “A  prepositional  phrase  is  an  expression  like  in  the  kitchen.  This 
phrase  contains  a  preposition,  a  determiner,  and  a  noun.  It  could  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  P  D  1.” 

PD1  is  much  easier  and  quicker  to  write  than  “preposition,  determiner, 
and  noun.”  Also,  the  formula  shows  us  at  a  glance  what  sort  of  arrange¬ 
ment  we  have.  This  becomes  more  and  more  true  as  we  work  with  more  and 
more  complex  constructions. 
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When  you  are  asked  to  indicate  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence,  it 
would  be  very  tiring  for  you  to  write  in  their  names  over  each  word,  in 
this  fashion: 


Sascha,  my  golden  Labrador,  has  a  very  emotional  snort. 

It  will  be  much  easier  to  write  down  the  symbols,  like  this: 

1  D  3  1  2  D  V  3  1 

Sascha,  my  golden  Labrador,  has  a  very  emotional  snort. 

1  2D  3  1P1C  1 

She  has  a  complete  range  of  snorts  and  snuffles. 

From  now  on,  we  shall  use  symbols  for  all  the  parts  of  speech  whenever 
we  can  save  time  or  make  our  meaning  clearer  by  doing  so.  These  are  the 
symbols  we  shall  use : 


1 

for  nouns  and  pronouns 

D 

for  determiners 

1* 

for  pronouns  only 

A 

for  auxiliaries 

2 

for  verbs 

V 

for  intensifies 

3 

for  adjectives 

c 

for  conjunctions 

4 

for  adverbs 

p 

for  prepositions 

Note  that  V  is  used  as  the  symbol  for  intensifies  to  remind  you  of  very. 
If  we  used  I,  it  might  be  confused  with  the  1  for  nouns. 


exercise  s22 

Copy  the  ten  symbols  for  the  parts  of  speech  into  your  notebooks  in  a 
single  column  down  the  left-hand  side  of  a  page.  Then  copy  this  list  of 
words  in  a  single  column  down  the  right-hand  side  of  the  same  page: 

in  school  thin  and  really 

ran  quickly  my  was  ours 

Close  your  textbooks.  Opposite  each  symbol  in  your  notebook,  write  the 
part  of  speech  that  it  represents.  Then  draw  an  arrow  to  an  example  of  that 
part  of  speech  in  the  list  on  the  right  of  your  page.  Use  each  word  only 
once. 

example: 

1  noun  ^ ^  school 
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EXERCISE  S23 


Write  simple  sentences  to  follow  the  symbols  indicated  below.  The  first 
is  done  for  you. 

1.  D  1  2  D 

2.  1  2  D  1. 

3.  D  1  2  3. 

4.  D  1  2  4. 

5.  1  2  1. 

6.  D  3  1  2 

7.  D  3  3  1 

8.  D  3  3  1 

9  D  3  1  2 

10.  2  D  1  4? 

Your  answers  will  probably  not  be  very  brilliant  sentences  (although  you 
should  try  to  be  as  original  as  possible  within  the  limits  set),  but  they  will 
demonstrate  whether  or  not  you  have  mastered  this  section.  If  you  make 
mistakes,  go  back  over  the  section,  beginning  on  page  A27,  and  then  work 
through  this  exercise  again. 


1.  The  boy  hit  the  dog. 


4. 

2  D  3  1. 
2  D  1  4. 

3. 


Sentence  patterns 

Because  the  essential  parts  of  speech  in  the  patterns  are  nouns  or 
pronouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  that  stand  alone,  we  shall  have  to  ignore  all 
other  parts  of  speech  in  order  to  see  the  skeleton  of  a  sentence.  We  shall  see 
the  pattern  quickly  if  we  mark  in  all  the  symbols  and  put  brackets  around 
those  parts  of  speech  that  are  not  essential  to  the  pattern: 

(D)  (3)  1  2  (V)  (4) 

Those  silly  girls  giggle  too  often. 

We  are  left  with  a  very  simple  pattern: 

1  2 

noun  verb 

If  you  consider  only  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  which  occur  without 
a  following  noun,  and  if  you  ignore  all  other  parts  of  speech  and  such 
modifying  constructions  as  prepositional  phrases,  you  will  find  that  the 
vast  majority  of  sentences  fall  into  one  of  a  very  small  number  of  sentence 
arrangements,  or  patterns.  To  illustrate  this  we  have  put  brackets  around 
the  symbols  for  modifiers  in  the  example  above.  Then  you  can  quickly  see 
the  essential  parts  of  the  pattern. 
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Examine  the  following  sentences.  Why  is  sentence  (a)  very  much  like 
sentence  (c)  and  very  unlike  sentence  (b) ?  Write  down  your  answer. 

la  2L  (D)(3)  la 

(a)  John  looks  a  little  monster. 

la  2  (D)  (3)  lb 

(b)  John  observes  the  little  monster. 

la  2L(D)  (3)  la 

(c)  Hilary  is  a  sweet  child. 

In  sentence  (a),  we  have  a  pattern  or  arrangement  of  parts  of  speech 
that  goes : 

la  2L  la 

The  a’s  indicated  that  the  two  nouns,  “John”  and  “monster”  refer  to  the 
same  person.  In  the  second  sentence  we  have  a  pattern  that  goes: 

la  2  lb 

In  both  (a)  and  (c)  we  ignore  the  determiner.  We  also  ignore  the  adjective, 
which  occurs  with  a  noun  and  so  does  not  affect  the  pattern  of  the  sentence. 
In  (b)  the  two  nouns  are  marked  a  and  b,  which  means  that  the  two  nouns 
refer  to  different  things.  Sentences  (a)  and  (b)  follow  different  patterns. 
You  may  have  recognized  the  first  as  a  subjective-complement  type  of 
sentence  and  the  second  as  a  direct-object  type  of  sentence.  Notice,  however, 
that  we  did  not  need  to  consider  the  meanings  involved  to  come  to  this 
conclusion.  All  we  did  was  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  nouns  referred  to 
the  same  things  or  to  different  things,  a  decision  which  most  people  can 
make  very  soon  after  they  learn  to  talk. 

Look  back  at  sentence  (c).  When  we  ignore  the  determiner  and  the 
adjective,  we  are  left  with  a  sequence  that  goes  noun-verb-noun  and  the 
nouns  Hilary  and  child  both  refer  to  the  same  thing.  Sentence  (c)  follows 
exactly  the  same  pattern  as  sentence  (a).  It  is  quite  different  from 
sentence  (b). 

One  more  point:  you  will  notice  that  we  marked  the  verbs  in  sentences 
(a)  and  (c)  with  the  usual  symbol  for  verbs,  2,  and  with  the  additional 
symbol  L.  The  L  stands  for  “linking.”  Verbs  that  occur  in  sentences  like 
(a)  and  (c)  are  called  linking,  or  copula  verbs.  We  will  use  the  term 
linking  verbs.  The  use  of  a  linking  verb  shows  that  the  expression  that 
comes  in  front  of  the  verb  and  the  one  that  comes  after  the  verb  are 
different  descriptions  of  the  same  thing: 

(D)  1  2L  3 

(d)  The  cat  was  timid. 

Timid  is  a  description  of  cat;  in  other  words,  timid  and  cat  are  descriptions 
of  the  same  thing.  Therefore  we  need  a  linking  verb,  in  this  case  was,  to 
connect  them. 
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The  adjective  that  appears  in  sentence  (d)  stands  by  itself;  that  is,  it 
occurs  without  following  nouns.  We  cannot  ignore  it  since  it  affects  the 
pattern  of  the  sentence.  We  call  such  adjectives  standing  alone  after  the 
linking  verb  isolate  adjectives. 

When  we  want  to  remember  an  example  of  a  particular  pattern,  we  call  to 
mind  a  very  simple  sentence  containing  only  the  words  essential  to  that 
pattern.  The  simplest  sentence  pattern  requires  a  minimum  of  a  noun  and  a 
verb,  for  example,  “Cats  purr.”  This  is  not  a  very  striking  or  a  very  useful 
sentence,  but  it  is  an  excellent  model.  We  call  it  “Pattern  1,”  and  you 
should  know  at  least  four  things  about  it:  its  symbols,  an  example,  the 
parts  of  speech  that  make  up  the  pattern,  and  the  parts  of  the  sentence. 

Set  out  below  is  all  this  information  for  the  four  most  common  sentence 
patterns.  We  call  these  basic  sentence  patterns. 

REMEMBER - 

Pattern  1: 


1 

2 

(symbols) 

Cats 

purr. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

Pattern  2: 

la 

2 

lb 

(symbols) 

Cats 

catch 

mice. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

noun 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

direct  object 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

Pattern  3: 

1 

2L 

3 

(symbols) 

Cats 

are 

clever. 

(example) 

noun 

linking  verb 

adjective 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

subjective  complement 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

Pattern  4: 

la 

2L 

la 

(symbols) 

Cats 

are 

characters. 

(example) 

noun 

linking  verb 

noun 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

subjective  complement  (parts  of  the  sentence) 

You  will  notice  that  we  used  only  nouns,  verbs,  and  (in  one  place)  an 
adjective  standing  alone  to  write  these  sentence  patterns.  We  did  not 
need  any  other  kinds  of  words  or  parts  of  speech  to  compose  our  examples. 
We  could,  however,  have  used  pronouns  in  place  of  nouns. 
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EXEI  ISE  S24 


1.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  sentence  patterns?  That  is  to  say,  what  makes 
the  difference  between  one  pattern  and  another? 

2.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  speech- ini  the  four  sentence  patterns? 

3.  What  “fact”  or  “facts”  can  you  state  that  apply  to  all  four  sentence 
patterns? 


exercise  s25 

Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook,  leaving  two  lines 
after  each  sentence.  Write  the  symbols  for  each  sentence  above  the  words; 
then  put  brackets  around  each  word  that  is  not  essential  to  the  pattern. 
Write  the  pattern  number  to  the  right  of  each  sentence.  (In  the  example, 
alley  is  a  noun  used  as  a  modifier. ) 

example: 

(D)  (3)  (1)  la  (A)  (4)  2L  (D)  (3)  la 

That  crafty  alley  cat  has  obviously  become  a  quick  thinker.  (Pattern  4) 

1 .  Those  birds  are  singing  very  discordantly. 

2.  All  robins  hunt  worms  constantly. 

3.  Susan  became  desperately  afraid. 

4.  These  youngsters  had  a  hard  time. 

5.  Most  pupils  become  graduates  in  time. 

6.  He  needs  this  page  later. 

7.  We  believed  all  those  things. 

8.  Most  people  usually  like  pigeons. 

10.  Poor  spellers  must  correct  their  weaknesses  regularly. 

R  EM  EMBER - - 

1 .  There  are  certain  patterns  of  words  which  we  use  over  and 
over  again  in  framing  our  sentences.  These  we  shall  call 
basic  sentence  patterns. 

2.  If  we  can  recognize  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence  and 
know  which  ones  are  not  essential  to  the  pattern,  we  can 
see  the  pattern. 

3.  If  we  know  the  pattern  we  can  tell  the  parts  of  the  sentence. 
It  helps  if  we  mark  nouns  referring  to  the  same  thing  a 
and  nouns  referring  to  different  things  b. 
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